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YOU'RE SOLD! 


But have you sold anybody else on 
a Society Membership? 


The formation of new S.A.M. Chap- 
ters is taking place all over the 
country. 


The benefits of gatherings where men can share 
their knowledge and experience should be a 
great stimulus for inviting local business execu- 
tives to attend your meetings. 


Get them to a meeting and they will need only a 
little encouragement to join the Society. 
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ADVANCED MANAGEMENT | DECEM! 


“What Do You Bet?” | 


OM SMITH lives an hour and a half from his office, so each morning he turns on 

the radio to hear the weather prediction. He finds the prediction usually accurate for 

the morning, but as the day wears on the deviational error increases. Accordingly, Tom 

has formed the habit of keeping raincoat and overshoes at the office as well as at home. TI 
8 Joe Jones, however, lives only ten minutes from his work. If an unpredicted rain or snow 

7 shows up, he can make appropriate changes in his costume when he goes home for lunch. 

Obviously the longer the time span of prediction, the greater likelihood of error. 
Also the longer time span for planning, the greater the requirement for accurate pre- 
diction. Failing that, we must follow a more flexible type of planning. 

A vital but frequently overlooked new requirement facing business management to- 
day is to lengthen the time span and therefore increase the accuracy of prediction. This 
lengthened time span is forced upon all substantial operations by such factors as: 

1. Greater dependence on product research requires planning five to eight years 

ahead; it takes that long to get new products developed and to the payoff. 


2. Greater cost of capital investment for manufacturing increases fixed overhead, 
and more severely penalizes work stoppages. 
3. Corporate expansions, mergers, product diversification, and resulting complexity : 
of the scale of operation, makes forecasting harder by introducing more variables | Pe 
and also penalizes mistakes more severely. a 
The preceding factors should be enough to show clearly the requirement for:— ae 
a) more careful planning and more alternative plans as hedges against the unexpected wail 
b) more accurate and more readily available data for prediction and measurement there 
c) more sensitive and continuous measures as to how plans are going so of 
d) more management flexibility and open-mindedness to the inevitable mistakes. of m. 
In the kind of world in which corporate management now operates, prejudice, pig- natul 
headedness, unimaginativeness, competition between line and staff, and traditionalism are mean 
subjected to increasingly severe penalties. The principal responsibility for avoiding these pie 
penalties rests on top management which alone can set the principles and procedures for mn 
management decisions. time 
Top management also carries the responsibility for the management development like 
program. This program must teach not only the best current practice but also the attitudes | 1 
and habits of creative and critical thinking which will improve and adapt practice for use by ; 
in emergent new conditions and problems. fron 
The only worthy successor to the primitive man who first tamed the horse is not the in | 
modern horse breaker but the inventor of the “horseless carriage”. From “horse-tamer” to exec 
“horseless carriage” is about 5,000 years. From the best accepted practice today, to the our 
changed requirements of tomorrow it is more likely to be only five years. The 1956 | pert 
model machine or technique begins where the 1955 model left off. The 1956 baby begins ry 
where his ancestors of 10,000 years ago began. It is the job of the school to bring this baby a 
up-to-date including the elapsed 10,000 years of cultural development. By the time the bili 
new man is 22 years old it is the job of the corporation school or management develop- -s 
ment program to keep him up-to-date and remodel him at least every five years. mat 
It is the job of the local S.A.M. Chapter to help the local business man see that local The 
management develops and uses adequate techniques to solve local current and emergent are 
problems. As Chapters meet this challenge, S.A.M.’s place in world history will be secured. the 
May the joys of the holiday season make us all ready for the challenge of 1956. ® gui 
F. F. BrapsHAw I 
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What is an executive? After defining the nature of the executive 
function, the author discusses the need to find more management talent, 
what we are learning about the development of executives, the status 
of management as a profession, and the urgent need to confidently 
enlarge its scope and value. ‘Business as a profession is coming of age, 
and its members can stand before the world as practitioners of a 
difficult and complex art, without which the world would be the poorer." 


The Management Profession 


HE words “executive” and “man- 

ager” suffer much through loose 
definition and rather indefinite applica- 
tion. Unlike physicians or engineers or 
lawyers, executives require no official 
certification of ability and I doubt that 
there is any field of activity referred to 
so often and understood so little as that 
of management. Therefore I believe the 
nature of management and the require- 
ments of its practice merit some thought, 
as we face the innumerable and complex 
situations involved in the executive’s job 
today, and as we rapidly approach that 
time when management will be treated 
like any of the other professions. 

The confusion about what we mean 
by an “executive” may arise in part 
from the fact that few people start out 
in life with the idea of becoming an 
executive. Most of us, I think, begin 
our careers in some specialized field, 


perhaps science or finance or law, and 


as young men, our hopes and aspira- 
tions are bound up in the pursuit of that 
chosen vocation. Executive responsi- 
bility comes later in life, almost wholly 
as a result of the office seeking the 
man, and often as a complete surprise. 
That is as it should be, for while there 
are always volunteers for better jobs, 
the raised hand is rarely a satisfactory 
guide. 

In this connection I might mention 
a poll conducted by the psychology de- 


By Crawford H. Greenewalt 


President and Chairman of the Executive Committee 


partment of a Southern university in 
which an attempt was made to discover 
career preferences among undergradu- 
ates. Medicine and the law turned out 
to be numbers one and two, while other 
choices ranged through the professions 
and on into glamour jobs in the arts 
and the theater. Such results, | think. 
are typical, and reflect only the fact 
that the development and appraisal of 
executive talent cannot be done in our 
colleges, but must await experience in 
the practical realm of business opera- 
tion. After such experience, we often 
find it beneficial to have our proven 
young executives go on with their busi- 
ness education either within our com- 
panies or in the graduate business 
schools of some of our universities, and 
in various other ways such as job rota- 
tion and counseling we try to develop 
the talent we have discovered. 

But what is at the root of the execu- 
tive function, what is involved in being 
a leader of other men in business? The 
best I can offer is to say that the basic 
requireinent of executive capacity is the 
ability to create a harmonious whole out 
of what the academic world calls dis- 
similar disciplines. This is a fancy 
way of saying that an executive is good 
when he can make a smoothly function- 
ing team out of people with the many 
different skills required in the opera- 
tion of a modern business. He must 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


plan and organize and integrate in every 
situation he meets. His most important 
function is to reconcile, to coordinate, 
to compromise, and to appraise the vari- 
ous viewpoints and talents under his 
direction to the end that each individual 
contributes his full measure to the busi- 
ness at hand. 

Perhaps the best analogy to an ex- 
ecutive’s job is that of the symphony 
conductor under whose very 
different talents become a single effort 


CRAWFORD 
H. 
GREENEWALT 


CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT has 
been president, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and a member of the 
Finance Committee of Du Pont since 
1948, the peak in a career begun when 
he joined the Philadelphia Works of the 
company as a chemist, immediately after 
receiving his B.S. degree in Chemical 
Engineering from M.I.T. in 1922. Before 
assuming the presidency, Mr. Greenewalt 
four manufacturing and 
auxiliary departments, and was a vice 
president and a director of the company. 
He received the medal of merit of the 
Wharton Society for "distinguished lead- 
ership in the promotion of public under- 
standing of business." 
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of great effectiveness. No conductor 
can play every musical instrument and 
no more can an executive be skilled in 
every talent he is called upon to super- 
vise. There was a time when the boss 
prided himself on personal experience 
with every job in the shop. If this 
view ever had merit, it has long since 
become entirely unrealistic. Today. 
specific skill in any given field becomes 
less and less important as the executive 
advances through successive levels of 
responsibility. Today, for example, 
there are thousands of people in the 
Du Pont Company whose expertness in 
their special field 1 can only regard 
with awe and admiration. And to make 
the sad cycle complete, I have been out 
of touch with my own field of chemical 
engineering for so long that I cannot 
even talk on equal terms with the young 
men of that profession who are joining 
the ranks of the Du Pont Company to- 
day. 

This basic executive requirement can 
be brought out and developed in people 
as they assimilate business experience. 
I believe we are probing for this quality 
when we make an executive inventory, 
and we are trying to encourage the 
quality and help it to grow, when we 
carry on management development, con- 
ferences, and counseling. Given the 
proper conditions and ability, managers 
can learn that they have this quality of 
reconciling and integrating multitudi- 
nous differences in other people, gain 
confidence in their ability and exercise 
it more effectively. We are beginning 
to learn a little more about it in the 
variety of executive plans and programs 
of various companies. This is one of 
the reasons why I say that manage- 
ment is well on the way to becoming a 
profession. 


PARADOX OF ABILITY 


I am sure that achievement in the 
executive field is much less spectacular 
than comparable success in many of the 
professions—the scientist, for example, 
who wins the Nobel Prize, the headline 
name who is elected governor, the skil- 
ful politician, the articulate college 
president. Jn fact, the more effective 
he is as an executive the more his own 
identity and personality blend into the 
background of his organization. Here 
is a queer paradox. The more able the 
man, the less he stands out, the greater 
his relative anonymity outside his own 
immediate circle. Perhaps this is also 
why his importance and his contribu- 
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tions to the national development are 
so little understood and why they have 
been so neglected by historians, past 
and present. 

Yet the fact is that the business ex- 
ecutive’s part in our national develop- 
ment has been as profound—and far 
more lasting—than the exploits of the 
warriors and the makers of laws. The 
accomplishments of the American sys- 
tem are quite as much a triumph of 
management skill as they are of tech- 
nical development and financial venture. 


CREATION OF EXECUTIVES 


In earlier days, business units were 
small and technology was simple; the 
proprietor of any enterprise could hold 
all the reins firmly in his own hands. 
But as production became more com- 
plex the tools and equipment grew more 
expensive and the capital to buy them 
had to come from groups of people 
rather than a few individuals. At the 
same time we began to require more 
and more the services of specialists and 
technicians. Business became increas- 
ingly a team effort, in which the con- 
tributions of each individual and each 
group had to be integrated with the 
contributions of others. 

In this way, the executive came into 
being and the profession of management 
was born. The executive’s function 
gained importance as the size of the 
business unit grew and its activities be- 
came more intricate. This has hap- 
pened very quickly, as history is reck- 
oned. The executive function is very 
largely a Twentieth Century phenome- 
non, and very langely an American 
creation. 

We are also, to some extent, a profes- 
sion without a tradition or a past. We 
have no patron saint and no oath hal- 
lowed by centuries of devotion. Yet 
the America we know today—its high 


In Memoriam... 


It is with the deepest regret 
that we announce the death, 
on November 8, of Dr. Harlow 
S. Person, who was President 
of the Taylor Society from 1914 
to 1918 and its Managing 
Director from 1919 to 1933. 
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living standards, its strength, its posi. ]*!° suc! 
tion as a world power—would haye $™4Y bo 
literally been impossible to achieve | I hop: 
without the executive function. Quy, 
living standard and our strength arise jafraid \ 
out of our ability to produce. Anq_ lieve thi 
production today in the required quan. through 
tity, quality, and price depends on hay. }execU" 
ing enough competent executive talent 
to tie the diverse ends together and }the Pre 
weld them into an effective machine. traditio 
We have had for many years our |°™® f 
leaders in war, in government, in the {thinks | 
church, in education. Now it has be. }i2 80™* 
come necessary to supply leaders for | US! 
the large-scale enterprise that business 
has become. And here the task of lead. |OUR | 
ership is particular difficult, for it 4 
necessary for business management not | Cou 
only to grasp the increasingly complex omer 
tasks of the present but so to plan that | slog 
managerial competence will continue 
long into the future. If we are to con. | °°" 


tinue our rate of progress, we're going | or = 
to need lots of bright young men coming vorth 
into business. The more we have, the ."™° 
greater the chance of developing the | °™P" 
leaders of tomorrow. In my opinion the o 
the most important problem facing busi- “a 
ness today is that of insuring a caliber |“! 
of managerial leadership that will mea- — 
sure up to the tasks ahead. Our bright ae 
young men will start as chemists, sales- i " 
men and accountants and it is up to us a , 
—the present generation of executives | ° od 
—to identify the capacities and the po- ¥ 
tential performance that will permit i 
intelligent selection and development of . 1 
our successors. I would certainly re 
gard that as my own first responsibility he , 
and in many ways my most difficult ry 
assignment. 
day, 

SOURCE OF INCENTIVE made 
Pr 

We can’t trust to luck if business is | come 
to have its share of these young men | begi 
against the demands of all other profes: } cont 
sions and activities. We must see to it | cult 
that our executives are properly and | of A 


fairly paid for their work. But in these 
days of high personal income taxes, the | 
money incentives so characteristic of j spea 
business are declining in attractiveness. 

So, if not money, what? Many com- 
panies have explored the possibilities of 
non-monetary incentives as the new coll 

of executive reward. Whether they will 


be fruitful we do not yet know. The , rea 
nice thing about money is that it has | lar; 
such a wide circle of admirers. People fes: 
spend it in different ways, but its appeal | con 
is generally the same, even admitting | wo 
that the perversities of human nature 

rd 
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Posi. suc! that whatever fascinates Peter 
have may bo Paul. 
chieye for the best in these interesting 
Our Jexperim its, but in the long run I am 
arise jafraid must look elsewhere. I be- 
Anq lieve the the only solution will appear 
quan. through nhancing the prestige of an 
jexecutiv career in the profession of 


talent management. Prestige comparable to 
- and }the prestise attached to older and more 

traditiona! professions can really onl 
p y 
our come from within. What the world 
n the {thinks about us is usually a reflection, 


s he. jin some degree. of what we think about 
for ourselves. 
siness 


lead. m PROFESSION MATURES 
ue ' Could it be that behind the confident 
nplex exterior of the business executive is an 
that | apologetic question mark? Do we in 
the business world secretly or even sub- 
pe | consciously feel that after all teaching 
soing or medicine or pure science is of greater 

. worth or nobility? If so, it is high 


min: 
the ‘time that business shed its inferiority 


= complex and took its rightful place in 
; , the ranks of the other honored profes- 


‘tinue 


ar sions. The older and more established 
liber callings have done much for the im- 
mee provement of mankind, and continue to 
right do so. There is no disparagement in the 
ales. reflection that none has ever accom- 
0 us | Plished as much as management in as 
Siete short a time. 


po. | Business as a profession is coming of 
age, and its members can stand before 


me the world as practitioners of a difficult 

- and complex art, without which the 

Jility | World would be the poorer. And if you 

Fcult } have lingering doubts as to the place 
of executive management, ask yourself 
what your own companies would be to- 
day, if the wrong decision had been 
made at the crucial moment. 

24 Prestige for this new profession will 
ss is come, | know. It will come as people 
men | begin to understand and appreciate the 
ofes- | contribution of business to the social, 
to it | cultural, and the spiritual advancement 


and | of America. This is a matter on which 


hese | our innate and becoming modesty has 
the | thus far counseled us to let our deeds 
speak for themselves. We need, I am 


afraid, to do more. 
om We must take real pride in the ac- 
complishments of the executive. We 


con J must share that pride with our asso- 
will | ciates, our families. We have every 
The ; reason to be proud. If we are to en- 


has | large the scope and value of our pro- 


ple | fession and insure its future, we must 
eal | communicate that pride to all the 
fing | world. 
ure 


CIPM Reports .. . 


CIOS Gains Two Members 


T THE meeting of the Executive 

Committee of CIOS in Oslo last 
September, two new associates were 
added to the roster of CIOS members, 
bringing the total number of countries 
represented to 26. (CIOS is the Inter- 
national Committee of Scientific Man- 
agement, of which CIPM is the Amer- 
ican representative.) The two new mem- 
bers are management societies in Ar- 
gentina and New Zealand, and their 
names are the Instituto Argentino de 
Relaciones Industriales and the New 
Zealand Institute of Management, Inc. 
respectively. 


Doring Returns After Year in 
Turkey 


CIPM and representatives of govern- 
ment and industry who are involved in 
the program of furthering scientific 
management ideas on the international 
level always listen with interest to the 
verbal reports of management special- 
ists returning from a foreign project, 
for it is frequently on the basis of their 
recommendations and analyses that 
subsequent programs are scheduled for 
a specific country. CIPM last year re- 
cruited and briefed a team of four man- 
agement specialists who went to Turkey 
for a year to act as consultants to Turk- 
ish industry in the four major indus- 
trial areas of the country. The produc- 
tion specialist on this team was Martin 
Doring, Chief Industrial Engineer of 
the Whitney Blake Company in Ham- 
den, Connecticut. and previously Vice 
President of the New Haven S.A.M. Mr. 
Doring returned to this country several 
months ago, and because of his rather 
intimate knowledge of Turkish indus- 
trial conditions due to his protracted 
stay there and from the number of 
men and industries he knew and visited. 
his comments are interesting. 

Very little is being done in Turkey 
today in the field of plant layout, re- 
ports Mr. Doring. Because labor is 
cheap, material may be moved by hand 
over considerable distances and at fre- 
quent intervals without raising the 
product cost to any marked degree. 
Pointing out that this situation of cheap 
labor was a relatively temporary one, 
Mr. Doring urged Turkish industrialists 
with whom he conferred to pay more 
attention to the location of their ma- 


chines and other equipment. One of 
his Turkish counterparts, after hearing 
the discussion of plant layout, returned 
to his plant and set up his plant cafe- 
teria on a new basis, since there had 
been many complaints from his em- 
ployees of poor service through time 
wasted in lining up for lunch. After 
the relocation, he was able to reduce 
the serving time from twenty minutes 
to eight, without putting on additional 
staff in the cafeteria. 

Quality control was another aspect 
of manufacturing that Mr. Doring feels 
needs much attention in Turkey today, 
where all manufactured items have a 
ready market, regardless of their qual- 
ity. Because there is a constant demand 
for manufactured goods, Turkish manu- 
facturers often ignore the quality fac- 
tor. This has led many buyers auto- 
matically to favor the imported over 
the domestic product. In fact, Mr. Dor- 
ing relates that Turkish buyers are so 
skeptical of their native products that 
many times, unless there is a defect 
that is visible to the naked eye, they 
will not purchase the product, fearing 
some more serious defect that they have 
not been able to see—and feeling that 
the defect must be there, even though 
they cannot see it. 

One of the most favorable reactions 
that Mr. Doring brought back with him 
was the fact that he found most Turkish 
industrialists dissatisfied with the state 
of their managements, knowing that 
there is a better way of doing things, 
and eager to cover the ground in ten 
years that took American industry 
eighty. As long as this feeling of dis- 
satisfaction exists, Mr. Doring believes 
that Turkish industry will continue to 
improve its practices and to overcome 
temporary material, currency and man- 
power obstacles. 


Jane Dustan. C/PM Editor 


S.A.M. is a charter member of CIPM, 
the Council for International Progress 
in Management, the American non- 
profit, non-political organization de- 
voted to the practice of scientific man- 
agement on the international level. 
CIPM is in turn a member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Scientific Man- 
agement (CIOS) which represents the 
organized management societies of 
twenty-six nations. 
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In this article a man who has had over twenty-five years in working 
with and appraising managements in business, industry, and govern- 
ment offers his cogent judgments and striking observations on the way 
companies should carry out their long-range planning. He discusses 
the basic factors which must be considered, such as setting objectives, 
establishing policies, and organizing to assign responsibilities and 


RS. 


provide for coordinated action, and illustrates these with successful 
and unsuccessful approaches from his experience. 


Planning The 


Strategy 


Of The Business 


5 hee challenges of our dynamic 
economy require strategic planning 
by top management ‘similar in many 
respects to that done by the General 
Staff of an army. It used to be that 
wars could be won by brilliant field 
generals who operated on the basis of 
genius, experience, and hunch. Today 
battles may be won by such generals. 
But wars are won by strategic planning 
based on a careful estimate of the total 
situation. 

Similarly in business short-term suc- 
cess can be achieved through shrewd 
intuitive decision making, successful op- 
portunism, personal sales ability, leader- 
ship and drive, and the like. But, 
increasingly, long-term success in ad- 
justing to changing conditions and 
continuing growth and profitability are 
dependent on careful strategic planning 
and then diligently carrying out the 
plan. 

We have all asked ourselves why some 
companies consistently come up with 
more and better new products, more 
and better jobs, better relations with 
the community and government, and 
increasingly larger profits than others. 
Also, why is it that many of the com- 
panies that were leaders twenty-five or 
fifty years ago have now sunk into rela- 
tive oblivion, while many that were 
unknown then are leaders today? But 
even more important, what caused some 


companies which were leaders then to 
still be leaders today? 

Observation of many companies has 
convinced me that the answers to these 
questions lie in the way a company 
goes about planning its business strat- 
egy. To be successful, business strategy 
must be based on: ; 

® A searching look within to identify 
the strengths of the business that can 
be capitalized on and the limitations 
that must either be overcome or recog- 
nized in realistic planning. 

°® A broad look around to be sure 
that planning takes cognizance of the 
external factors affecting business suc- 
cess and adequately balances the com- 
pany’s obligations to customers, em- 
ployees, owners, suppliers, and the com- 
munity. Those businesses that have 
geared their policies to the dynamics of 
the economy, the market and _ social 
trends have made the best adjustments 
to stresses and to opportunities for ex- 
pansion. 

® And finally, while far-sighted plan- 
ning has always paid off, today the 
increasingly long-term nature of busi- 
ness commitments also makes a long 
look ahead almost a necessity. 

The success of strategic business 
planning depends further on manage- 
ment’s recognition of the importance of 
these critical jobs: setting objectives; 
establishing policies within which to 
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manage: nt is to decide what kind of 
business ‘he company wants to have 
and the ‘ace in the market to which it 
aspires. 

Does want to specialize or di- 
versity’ oes it want to grow, or is it 
‘content \ th its present size? 

In ger ral. the broader the company’s 
hase is |. terms of range of products 
| offered aad markets served, the better 
its of success. However. 
‘some conipanies have become highly 
jsuccessful by finding a unique role and 
} specializing in it. For example, the 
dyestuffs industry is generally charac- 


terized |.y huge companies which have 
large capital investments but which must 
ibe satisfied with modest returns. Yet 
‘there is a moderate sized dyestuffs com- 
pany which has enjoyed a remarkable 
‘growth and consistently made more 
than a fifty percent return on invested 


lle ‘capital. It does this by specializing in 
dyes which involve difficult problems, 
City but which are of such small volume 
i 
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that large companies do not wish to in- 
jvest the technical ability required to 
rsolve them. Also, it is fast to sense 
jnew trends and ingenious in capitalizing 
jon them. 

Is growth one of the company’s 
goals? Few things in life, including 
businesses. stand still. They either grow 
or decline. However, not all companies 
are equipped to grow. Recently an out- 
‘standing specialty manufacturer decided 
j against acquiring another company in 
jits own industry because its manage- 
i sane recognized that, while they were 
joutstandingly successful in their own 
narrow field. they were untrained for 
the administrative responsibilities 
needed to become a big factor in the 
industry. 


| FACTORS IN SOUND GROWTH 


The most valuable growth is not 
necessarily the most rapid, but rather 
the mest persistent. This characteris- 
tically results from successful research 
jinto many new fields, continuously 
| creating new markets for old products 
bo new and better products to add to 
the line. There is convincing evidence 
of the importance of industrial research 
—for example. a recent study which 
)indicated that there was a direct cor- 
}telation between the relative amounts 
) of money companies in a certain indus- 
try spent on research and their relative 
market position four years later. 

In deciding how to achieve its goals 
of diversification and growth, top man- 


> 
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agement should assess the strengths on 
which it can capitalize as well as the 
limitations that must be recognized. For 
example, a leading chemical company 
will go into a new field only if it is one 
where its outstanding research and 
technical skill will give it an important 
competitive advantage. Another lead- 
ing company is only interested in prod- 
ucts where the mass production tech- 
niques in which it is pre-eminent will 
give it cost advantages. A third seeks 
only products on which a consumer 
franchise can be built by capitalizing 
on its advertising skills. Thus, by 
building on strength, these companies 
avoid products and fields which they 
are not well equipped to handle. 


PRODUCT PLANNING 


Having set its objectives regarding 
the kind of a business and market posi- 
tion it wants to have, top management 
must next assay the product line’s ade- 
quacy to meet these objectives. 

Most products have a profit life like 
human beings, including a period of 
growth, a period of stability, and a 
period of decline. The top management 
of a leading chemical company recog- 
nizes this by periodically appraising the 
economic health of its products. Man- 
agerial and financial resources are then 
targeted on those having the most prom- 
ising outlook. Those in the declining 
phase are rigorously weeded out if re- 
turn on investment falls below a certain 
level. This pruning process helps top 
management to concentrate on the need 
to develop healthy growing products to 
take their place. 

Product planning should also take 
into account external economic and so- 
cial developments. A dramatic example 
of the importance of such planning was 
the decision reportedly faced some 
years ago by a major automobile com- 
pany concerning its low-priced line of 
cars. Top management had __ these 
alternatives: to concentrate on building 
the cheapest automobile possible, or, 
instead, to give the consumer a better 
product at approximately the same cost 
in terms of purchasing power. They 
decided to follow the latter course be- 
cause they recognized the underlying 
trend in this country toward a higher 
standard of living. As a result, the 
company’s low-priced cars are today a 
better automobile than its highest-priced 
ones were a relatively few years ago. 

As further illustration, strategic 
product planning enabled the top man- 


agement of a relatively small company 
to turn a loss into a profit. They 
recognized that the dominant companies 
in their industry had tremendous ad- 
vantages in engineering, production, ad- 
vertising, and sales, but only in their 
high-volume products. By studying 
what constituted an economic unit in the 
industry, they found that their own 
company could make a very handsome 
return on its investment if it got only 
4 to 5 percent of the total market. So 
instead of trying to compete for the 
mass market on a “me too” basis, they 
decided to use consumer research to 
identify the desires of buyers who 
wanted “something different.” This 
market was not economical for the big 
fellows, but a small company could do 
very well by getting only one buyer out 
of twenty. 

Top management marketing decisions 
cannot be profit decisions without su- 
perior strategic planning. A _ classic 
example of this was the decision some 
years ago by the top management of a 
company that held a leading position in 
the high-priced prestige car field to 
“trade down” by bringing out models 
bearing the same name in the medium- 
priced field. Top management hoped by 
so doing to tap a much larger segment 
of the potential market. However, they 
failed to recognize that the marketing 
and other management skills which 
could be successful in the high-priced car 
field were not necessarily adapted to 
doing a volume job. They also failed 
to recognize that, by trading down on 
their name, they would impair the pres- 
tige which had given them a leading 
position in the high-priced field. 

Not too many years ago the sales of 
another company—a major packaged 
consumer goods producer—declined 
sharply because top management did not 
recognize the growth in importance of 
chain stores and super markets and con- 
tinued to base its marketing strategy 
primarily on appealing to the inde- 
pendent grocer. 


ECONOMIC PRODUCTION 


Top management strategy must also 
consider how it can produce most eco- 
nomically with a proper regard for 
stabilization of employment and return 
on invested capital. 

Recent developments leave little doubt 
that increasing emphasis on stabilized 
employment will tend to convert direct 
labor from a variable to a more nearly 
fixed cost. This will require top man- 
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agements to look further ahead to be 
sure that the continuing demand for a 
given product or operation will justify 
incurring these fixed labor costs. There 
will be more need to see whether the 
company can add new products or sub- 
contract work to level out peaks and 
valleys. Finally, there will be a need to 
make sure that the company is doing 
everything it can to plan for stabilized 
employment and to build greater versa- 
tility into its work force. 


FACILITIES DECISIONS 


Long-term facilities planning requires 
that top management analyze the prob- 
able future market for its products, de- 
termine what percentage of the market 
they think they can get and translate 
these into plant requirements. If they 
overestimate they end up with excess 
capacity and unnecessary capital invest- 
ment and fixed charges. If they under- 
estimate they incur the added costs and 
inefficiencies of overtime to meet peak 
demands. 

Facilities decisions also involve con- 
sidering the plans of competitors. For 
example, some companies may find that, 
whereas the outlook for growth in de- 
mand is good, the aggregate of all of 
the expansion planned by the industry 
may create overcapacity for some years 
to come, as has happened in the case of 
DDT, penicillin, beer, and many other 
products. 

Strategic facilities planning also re- 
quires study of the impact of automa- 
tion, electronics, atomic energy, new 
product competition, and tech- 
niques on manufacturing operations. A 
few years ago a large woolen manufac- 
turer ordered several million dollars’ 
worth of looms made to a prewar de- 
sign. A radically new loom was being 
introduced by a European manufac- 
turer at the time this contract was 
signed. By the time the old-design 
looms were put in position in the fac- 
tory, the new design loom had demon- 
strated cost savings of 47 percent. So 
before the electricity was turned on, a 
$3 million investment had been obso- 
leted. 

The failure to base facility plans on 
a searching look within was costly to a 
medium-sized company that hired a top 
production executive from a very much 
larger competitor. This executive was 
accustomed to large-volume operations 
that justified a high degree of automa- 
tion. Without thinking through the dif- 
ferences in the nature of the two busi- 


nesses, he introduced a degree of 
automation that could really not be 
justified by the company’s volume. 
Thus, he tied up capital that was sorely 
needed for other purposes and also in- 
curred unnecessary fixed charges. 

The tremendous importance of man- 
agement in our society underlines the 
necessity for top management to have 
ethical and moral considerations in 
mind in setting its objectives and man- 
aging its business. This involves 
consideration of the impact of man- 
agement decisions on employees, cus- 
tomers, suppliers, the industry, the 
community, and—where applicable— 
the nation. No discussion of strategic 
planning would be complete without 
emphasizing the importance of these 
considerations. However, the limited 
amount of space that we can devote to 
any single aspect of strategic planning 
will not permit us to do full justice to 
it here. 

The foregoing examples illustrate the 
strategic approach to top management 
planning of the objectives of the busi- 
ness. The same approach must be 
applied to designing the organization 
structure; selecting, developing, and 
motivating the people through whom 
these objectives must be accomplished; 
and measuring the results of their ef- 
forts. 


PLANNING THE ORGANIZATION 


In planning its organization structure, 
top management must take a searching 
look within to determine whether it 
has identified and provided for all essen- 
tial activities. 

Even if these activities are now being 
performed, there may be no provision 
for clear-cut responsibility for results 
and the necessary authority to achieve 
them. For example, in reviewing its 
organization, a leading airline recog- 
nized that the loyalty of air travelers to 
a given line is directly related to the 
way they are handled when they call 
for a reservation, get tickets, wait for 
baggage, or when flights must be de- 
layed or rerouted, etc. They found that 
responsibility for these activities was 
divided among several departments. 
Therefore, the organization was changed 
so that responsibility for all aspects of 
customer service was placed under a 
single executive in the company’s head- 
quarters, and at each location where 
the company operates. 

Strategic organization planning also 
involves taking into account all of the 
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factors which determine how the wor plan tl 
should be organized. For example, th count | 
above-mentioned airline recognized tha The 
the need for fast, coordinated decision. eel 
making on a nationwide basis require depen 
central direction of all flight activitie, 

a num 


On the other hand, customer and plane | 
servicing required on-the-spot coordina. compa 
tion and decision making. Therefore of the 
the latter activities were decentralized selling 
under local and regional rT Initial 


a func 

‘ties 

FREEING TOP MANAGEMENT | Sales, 

Furthermore, the organization plan Presid 

must make it possible for top manage. Cor 

ment executives to concentrate on basic i T 
planning, policy making, and evaluation 

of results. This can be achieved by | e 

delegating as much decision-making hor 

authority as practical to lower levels of wig 


management. 


In this connection, the advantages of | a 
a decentralized divisional type of or | ., 
ganization are well recognized today as vt 
a means of freeing top management for : oo 
overall corporate planning and at the i ae 
same time providing profit centers and | 
focal points for coordinated planning hil 
and action for individual segments of : ao 
the business. sti 

But a number of companies have | 
found that this type of organization a | 
would increase their management costs nd 
by anywhere from 15 to 30 percent - 
because of the need to duplicate certain In 


activities. Therefore, in deciding how 
far they could go in decentralizing. | . 
these companies have had to weigh | “ 
whether the advantages to be gained | . 
were likely to enable them to increase 
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ment 


gross profits enough to justify these in- PLA 
creased costs. 

One of the primary considerations in N 
designing the top management structure pO 
is to provide for strategic planning. ; ‘ 
This involves seeing that activities like | 
research and development, commercial Het 
and market research, organization plan: 
ning and operations research are pro 
vided for where applicable. It also ir oe 
cludes building coordinated strategic 
planning into top management prot: sale 
esses. Some companies have assigned 4 or 
top management executive specific It diff 
sponsibility for assisting the chief e is j 
ecutive in coordinating and _ prograll 
ing corporate planning and_ provided a 
staff to assist in this process. mi 

Strategic organization planning “ud 
short-term at least, must also take into 
consideration the informal relationships - 
between key individuals and groups. No ee 
matter how good it looks on paper, 4 P 
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plan th | has not taken these into ac- 
count i. likely to run into trouble. 


The ; an of organization that is best 
for a © mpany at any given time will 
depend on the state of its own evolu- 
tion. Fc» example, during the Twenties, 
a numb. of packaged consumer goods 


compan: °s were merged on the strength 
of the ac vantages that would come from 
selling (:rough a common sales force. 
Initially the business was organized on 
a functional basis with all sales activi- 


ties reporting to a Vice President for 


: 
plan | 


Sales, all plants reporting to a Vice 
President for Manufacturing, and the 
like. 

Conditions during the depression of 
the Thirties and World War II short- 
ages encouraged the establishment of 
strong central control. But shortly 
after the war top management felt that 
the number of products had become so 
great that centralized planning and 
coordination was no longer effective. So 
they decided to divisionalize. However, 
after costing it out, they decided to 
continue to sell through a common sales 
force, which acted as the distribution 
agency for all divisions. But the com- 
panys growth of late has been such 
that a salesman could no longer do 
justice to the entire line of products. 
So the company recently merged sev- 
eral smaller divisions and gave each of 
the remaining divisions its own sales 
force. 

In each of these stages, the company’s 
organization plan was well adjusted to 
its needs at the existing state of its 
evolution and to its external environ- 
ment. 


PLANNING PERSONNEL STRATEGY 


No matter how good the objectives 
and organization structure may be, in 
the last analysis results depend on the 
capabilities of people. Therefore, an 
extremely important aspect of strategic 
planning is the selection and develop- 
ment of the kind of people needed to 
meet long-run objectives. 

For example, in planning to expand, 
companies often overlook the important 
fact that different businesses require 
different skills and temperaments. This 
is illustrated by the case of a successful 
manufacturer of industrial goods whose 
research department developed a prod- 
uct for the consumer market which was 
judged to have outstanding possibilities. 
A new division staffed with the com- 
pany’s own people launched the new 
product. But the predicted profits 
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shortly turned out to be staggering 
losses. It was first assumed that the 
product was poor, then that the decision 
to launch it had been based on faulty 
staff work. More careful investigation 
showed that the real problem was peo- 
ple. The new division’s staff had been 
entirely competent in the parent com- 
pany’s engineering type of business. 
But the new product had been launched 
in a highly speculative market, where 
success depended largely on shrewd, 
entrepreneurial decisions and fast 
action. Certain key positions in the 
division were then staffed from outside 
the company, with executives who had 
demonstrated their ability to make 
money in this market. The division 
soon moved solidly into black ink for 
the first time. 

Organization changes—for example. 
the decision to decentralize on a divi- 
sional basis—can also pose some serious 
personnel problems. Experience demon- 
strates that most executives rise to the 
challenge of decentralized management. 
However, unfortunately some do not. 
Frequently most candidates for division 
managership will have little knowledge 
of a number of the functions they will 
be directing or experience in being 
over-all businessmen as compared with 
functional specialists. Also, many have 
not been trained to make their own 
decisions, and to live with them after 
they have made them. This can have 
serious consequences for the newly- 
divisionalized company. One company 
reports that one-third of its original 
division managers had to be replaced 
within five years. Equally difficult are 
the problems of former top management 
operating executives who must shift 
over from line to general management 
functional jobs. 

Since it takes a long time to develop 
people, strategic personnel planning in- 
volves anticipating future requirements 


for managers and making sure that they 
are developing. The most important 
factors affecting the development of 
managers are the way the business is 
run and challenging opportunities in the 
work they do. In addition, some im- 
portant techniques now emerging, such 
as automation and operations research, 
will require a higher order of analytical 
and planning skill, not to mention tech- 
nical knowledge, than is possessed by 
many present managers. 

These problems highlight the need 
for management training, discussed be- 
low. 

Change is one of the few certainties 
of our modern society. So just as mo- 
bility is important in military strategy, 
present trends are increasing the premi- 
um on management’s ability to help the 
organization to adjust to change. 


ADJUSTING TO CHANGE 


Changes can be accomplished more 
fully, quickly, and smoothly and casual- 
ties such as those referred to above can 
be minimized if the management plan- 


‘ners bear in mind that results must be 


accomplished through people. There 
are a number of guidelines that can 
help in this connection. 

It would be hard to overemphasize 
the top man’s role in effecting change. 
Therefore, the plan must be one that 
he can work with. It would be unreal- 
istic to set goals that require a price 
higher than he is willing to pay. For 
example, an executive approaching re- 
tirement may be unwilling to undertake 
certain things a younger man who is 
“on the make” would do. It is also 
essential to be sure that the top man 
understands and is prepared to do what 
he must do to help carry out the pro- 
gram. Otherwise, when he comes up 
against something difficult or unpleas- 
ant, he may say, “No, I don’t want to 
go that far. I hadn't realized I would 
have to do this. I would rather strug- 
gle along with what I have.” And if 
the top man is not prepared to carry out 
his part, the resistance and inertia down 
the line will increase immeasurably. 

People can change only if they under- 
stand what is expected of them. There- 
fore, it is important to spell out con- 
cretely at each level in the organization 
what people are supposed to learn in 
order to perform effectively. It is also 
important to provide teaching aids to 
assist them in actually absorbing and 
learning new skills. 

Change can be facilitated by making 
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people aware of the benefits to be de- 
rived and providing assurances on 
points on which they have misgivings. 
Frequently they are so accustomed to 
their former ways of doing things that 
they do not recognize the disadvan- 
tages. So the proponents of change need 
to stress the drawbacks of the present 
approach as well as the advantages that 
will accrue to each individual as well 
as to the business as a result of the 
change. 

Finally. means must be provided for 
determining how the plan is progressing 
so that problems can be recognized and 
dealt with quickly. No one can foresee 
the entire future. So it is necessary to 
check on how the plan is really working 
so that problems can be recognized and 
dealt with promptly. 

However, results will also depend on 
top management's ability to motivate 
people. to stimulate the creative think- 
ing required by leadership in today’s 
changing world, and to integrate their 
efforts toward the achievement of 
company goals. 


MANAGEMENT CLIMATE 


An important source of motivation 
comes out of the satisfaction the in- 
dividual gets out of his job. This 
depends in part on how work is organ- 
ized. It also depends on a management 
climate which emphasizes delegation of 
authority, encouragement of innovation, 
freedom of action, teamwork, and un- 
compromising insistence on high stand- 
ards of performance. 

Perhaps the most important factor in- 
fluencing management climate is how 
well top executives can formulate basic 
concepts in their own minds, communi- 
cate them to the organization, and 
stimulate lower level executives to think 
creatively, make their own decisions, 
and stand on their own feet. Inciden- 
tally, most top management executives 
underestimate the extent to which their 
leadership and example, like a stone 
dropped into a pool, fans out and affects 
the entire organization. 

In this connection, many operating 
executives who are promoted into top 
management positions find the transi- 
tion extremely difficult. They miss the 
satisfactions of feeling in direct con- 
trol, of making decisions, issuing orders, 
getting things done, and seeing quick, 
frequent, and tangible results. Fre- 
quently they tend to revert to their 
former ways of managing and, in one 
way or another, to intervene in the 
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work of their subordinates. This not 
only diverts top management’s own at- 
tention from strategic planning. It also 
consumes an enormous amount of time 
of lower levels of management in pre- 
paring justifications and explanations, 
time which could better be directed 
toward more constructive work. 


MEASURING RESULTS 


The motive power of the management 
machine is also greatly influenced by 
the approach top management takes to 
judging and rewarding performance. 

The Chairman of the Board of one 
of our leading manufacturing companies 
recently cited a dramatic example of 
this. This company had been quite dras- 
tically reorganized. One of the changes 
was installation of a modern cost control 
system and a supplemental compensa- 
tion plan. But much to management's 
surprise, little or no improvement fol- 
lowed these innovations. So they called 
a meeting of several hundred of their 
top people, at which they analyzed and 
compared the profit performance of 
each unit, showing each man how his 
performance was reflected in the sup- 
plemental compensation fund. Each 
man in turn held similar meetings of 
his own supervisors and the process 
continued on down the line, with meet- 
ings held at regular intervals. The di- 
rect relationship between the results for 
which they were responsibie and their 
own compensation caused all members 
of management to determine to put their 
houses in order. 

As a result. direct labor costs were 
reduced from an off-standard of 65 per- 
cent to 10 percent under standard in 
seven years. Manufacturing overhead 
was also drastically reduced. ‘Top man- 
agement is convinced that these achieve- 
ments would have been impossible 
without the combination of a system for 
measuring performance tied to real in- 
centives. 

Return on investment is, of course, 
both widely used and highly effective 
for measuring results where integrated 
divisions are concerned, but is not 
adequate by itself. For example, one 
large company had considered the man- 
agers of two of its divisions to be 
equally competent. Quite accidentally, 
during the course of a study of these 
two divisions it became clear that one 
manager was far more able than the 
other. To be sure, each division’s vol- 
ume and profits had increased at ap- 
proximately the same rate. However. 
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when the shares of market enjoyed by 
these two divisions over a period of 
years were analyzed, it was found that 
one had been losing position—although 
increasing its volume—while the other 


division had been increasing its share | 


of market. 


This is but one evidence that top | 


management needs to learn much more 
about measuring results in order to im. 
prove its strategic planning. Growing 
recognition of the limitations of finan- 
cial measurements alone is causing more 
and more companies to take a searching 
look at all the major factors essential to 
success and to seek ways of measuring 
results on each. Among the factors 
receiving increasing consideration are 
share of market enjoyed, new products 
introduced, productivity, development of 
key personnel, and employee and com- 
munity attitudes. Short and long term 
considerations should be balanced since 
there are many ways that a manager 
can improve his short-term showing at 
the expense of the future. 


GOALS 


In addition we must not overlook the 
motivating force of integrating corpo- 
rate and individual objectives and of 
company-wide communication of clearly 
defined goals and plans to achieve 
them. An integrated approach to cor- 
porate goal-setting and planning and 
effective communication of the “image” 
of the goal to be achieved enables each 
individual to clearly visualize where his 
efforts fit into the total scheme of things. 

It seems inevitable that strategic 
planning, which integrates all aspects 
of the business and is based on a search- 
ing look within, a broad look around, 
and a long look ahead will play an 
increasingly important role in meeting 
the challenges and problems of our 
dynamic economy. This approach en- 
ables top management to be sure that its 
energies are devoted to really profit- 
building activities, rather than to day- 
to-day emergencies. It also ensures that 
in so doing management will not over- 
look its important obligations to cus- 
tomers, employees, owners, suppliers, its 
industry, or the community. Equally 
important, this approach enables top 
management to define its goals so that 
all members of management can see 
them clearly and can thus coordinate 
their individual efforts toward the at- 
tainment of these goals, measure their 
results, and derive motivating satisfac- 
tions from group achievement. 
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A report of the results of a controlled experimental study of positive 
and negative styles of conference leadership, involving four discussion 
groups and two conference leaders, who were trained in and used the 
different styles of leadership alternately. The findings indicate that the 
positive style led to greater satisfaction and acceptance of group 
solutions and was more effective in changing the attitudes of the 


participants. 


‘A Controlled Experiment 


On Conference Leadership 


| ge survey shows that the average 
executive devotes from one-fourth 
to one-half of his time to conferences. 
Yet surprisingly little is known about 
conference leadership. The typical au- 
thor who writes in this area usually 
bases his “principles” upon feelings or 
hunches which he has derived from lim- 
ited experience in leading discussions. 
Although some good practical points 
can be found in such literature, the gen- 
eral inadequacy of the approach is 
made clear by the lack of agreement 
among various authorities. 

In an attempt to find a truly produc- 
tive form of conference leadership, we 
conducted a controlled experiment. Two 
different leaders were trained to discuss 
two controversial topics with four 
‘Technically speaking, a 2x2x2, factorial 
dcsign with four equated groups and no dupli- 
cations was used. A “cross-over” technique 
was employed to balance the effects of the 
main factors and provide a greater response 
sampling. This procedure may be illustrated 
as follows: 

Group W 
Topic 1, Positive 
Topic 2, Negative 

Group X 
Topic 1, Negative 
Topic 2, Positive 


Style 
Style 


Leader 2, 
Leader 1, 


Leader 2, 
Leader 1, 


Style 

Style 
Group Y 

Leader 1, Topic 1, Positive 

Leader 2, Topic 2, Negative 
Group Z 

Topic 1, Negative 

Topic 2, Positive 


Style 
Style 


Leader 1, 
Leader 2, 


Style 
Style 


matched groups of nine members. Each 
leader used a positive style of leader- 
ship with two groups. and a_ negative 
style of leadership with two groups. 
Then. certain statistical measurements 
were made to see whether one style 
was more productive than the other.’ 

The two discussion leaders were of 
dissimilar age and background. One 
was an Air Force major of about 37 
years of age. who instructed cadets in 
technical subjects at a pilot training 
center. He had taught in a high school 
for several years before making a career 
in the Air Force. By contrast, the other 
leader was 23: a college junior major- 
in psychology. Except for a Sun- 
day school class he had once taught and 
the instruction he gave as coach of a 
university fencing team. he had had no 
experience as a discussion group leader 
or teacher. 

It was assumed that the topics chosen 
for discussion would have to be of a 
controversial nature to provide realistic 
experimental discussions. Consequently, 
a poll of some 100 students was con- 
ducted. The two topics chosen were: 

“Should Negroes be Admitted to 
White American Colleges; if so, 
Under What Conditions?’ 
“Should Anything be Done 
About So-called Professionalism 
or Commercialism in Inter-Col- 
legiate Football and Basket- 
ball?”* 


ing 


By William M. Fox 

College of Business Administration 
University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 


Four groups of nine college students 
each were equated from a total of 117 
male students enrolled at the time in 
the writer’s classes. The majority were 
juniors and seniors. Their discussion 
participations were related to their final 
course grades, to provide added induce- 
ment for them to enter realistically into 
the discussions. They were not informed 


“All of the discussion group participants 
were Texans born in Texas. 

* At least one varsity football player was 
included in each discussion group. 


WILLIAM 
M. 
FOX 


WILLIAM M. FOX has been Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Relations and 
Management and Faculty Advisor for the 
S.A.M. Student Chapter at the Univer- 
sity of Florida since 1954. He received 
his B.B.A. and M.B.A. degrees from the 
University of Michigan and his Ph.D. 
from Ohio State University. He has 
taught management, personnel relations, 
and production at Texas Technological 
College and the University of Washing- 
ton, and held a fellowship from the 
Foundation for Economic Education 
working with the W. T. Grant Company 
as part of a college-business exchange 
program. 
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as to the nature ur purpose of the ex- 
periment. They took active part in the 
discussions, and willingly completed 
evaluation questionnaires as required. 
Under the positive style of leader- 
ship, the leader: 
® Draws upon the group for ideas or 
an agenda for discussion. Conse- 
quently, “activity perspective” is 
given the group and procedure be- 
comes a matter for group decision. 
© Attempts to foster a “permissive” 
atmosphere by limiting his verbal 
participation to less than one-third 
of the total verbal activity of the 
group. 
® Devotes the major part of his ac- 
tivity to: 

a. Non-emotional recognition and 
understanding of the ideas and 
comments from the group. 

b. Providing technical or objective 
information to the group; clari- 
fying issues by summarizing sig- 
nificant group thought period- 
ically. 


OBJECTIVITY ATTEMPTED 


© Attempts to maintain a matter-of- 
fact attitude, giving praise or cen- 
sure sparingly and objectively. 
Encourages disputants to project 
themselves into each other’s posi- 
tion; to weigh the risks of taking 
a course of action against the risks 
of not taking it. 

* Encourages compromise, intelligent 
understanding and willing accept- 
ance of group solutions by each 
group member as substitutes for 
decision by vote. 

* May attempt to relieve group ten- 
sion in a crisis through the use of 
group self-evaluation and criticism. 

Under the negative style of leader- 

ship, the leader: 

® Prepares an agenda for the group 
unilaterally; the group gains 
knowledge of the agenda only as 
each topic or issue is presented by 
the leader. Consequently, “activity 
perspective” is denied the group, 
and procedure is determined by 
the leader. 

® Uses diplomatic persuasion to sell 
his ideas to the group.‘ Due to this, 
the leader’s verbal activity tends to 
comprise more than half of the 
total verbal activity of the group. 

* Acts as an expert information 
giver, but tends to give greater 


“For his ideas the leader adopted the de- 
cisions of the group with which he had used 
the positive style in discussing the topic. 
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emphasis to the data which sup- 
port his views. He _ periodically 
clarifies and summarizes, but in a 
manner that is favorable to his 
position. 

® Shows partiality by non-objectively 
giving praise and encouragement 
to those factions or individuals 
who support his views; polite criti- 
cism to those who do not. 

® Discourages disputants from objec- 
tively examining their attitudes; 
sides with the person or faction 
who supports his views. 

® Encourages acceptance of his posi- 
tion and disposes of individual or 
factional opposition through the 
use of majority votes if possible. 

* Attempts to relieve group tension 
in a crisis by imposing his author- 
ity upon the group.® 

Since each leader had to learn to 

assume either one of these styles at will, 
with a common understanding of the 
definitions given above, it was decided 
that a leader training program should 
he developed along the following lines: 
® Discussion sessions with the two 
leaders until common agreement as 
to the meaning of the style defini- 
tions could be reached. 

® Role-playing sessions during which 
each leader could practice the two 
styles and receive criticism and 
comments on his performance. 

Practice with regular discussion 
groups, including observer ratings 
for analysis and surveys of group 
reaction. (This phase of leader 
training constituted a pilot study 
affording opportunity to pre-test 
the leadership styles, the adequacy 
of the topics for discussion, and 
the soundness of various proce- 
dures which would be used to 
measure group “productivity.” ) 

As a result of this training, the two 
leaders developed distinct concepts for 
the two styles of leadership and con- 
sistently applied them throughout the 
experiment. 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


Various measuring devices were de- 
veloped to provide indications of the 
effects of the positive and negative styles 
of leadership. These were: 

Observer Ratings: Two observers 

were trained to classify independently 

all discussion utterances into one or 


5 An experimental discussion under either 
style of leadership was to be continued until 
the group had achieved verbal unanimity or 
a point of no return. 
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more of three categories: Objective 
Task Functions, Positive Social Fung. 
tions, and Negative Social Functions, 
These ratings were made to provide 


an indication of group permissiveness : 


and cooperativeness. 
Attitude Dispersion Scales: 
pre-discussion and __ post-discussion 
attitudes of the group members to 
provide an indication of the degree 
and direction of any attitude changes 
effected by the discussion. There 
were two scales, one for each experi- 
mental topic. As was the case with 
all of the questionnaires, the identi. 
ties of the respondents were never 
known to others; secret group num. 
bers, known only to the holders, were 
used. 


QUESTIONNAIRES USED 


Post-Meeting Questionnaire: Designed 
to provide indications of group per- 
missiveness, participant satisfaction 
with solutions reached, the presence 
of attitude change, and the extent to 
which the group members were aware 
of the presence of the observers. 

Post-Problem Questionnaire: Admin- 
istered approximately one week after 
the conclusion of each experimental 
discussion. In addition to covering 
the areas of the Post-Meeting Ques- 
tionnaire, this one was to measure 
participant satisfaction with discus- 


sion leadership, friendship formation 


and the popularity of group members, 
intra-group competition and com- 
munication. 

Final Questionnaire: Administered to 
all participants about two weeks after 
the completion of the last experi- 
mental discussion. Designed to pro- 


vide indications of participant satis- 


faction with solutions reached, the 
presence of attitude change, and the 
degree of realism achieved in the 


experimental environment. 

Leader Time Record: A record of 
the total verbal participation time 
of each leader for each discussion; 
compiled to indicate the extent to 
which the leaders provided time for 


others to participate in the discus- 


sions. 


Typescript: A verbatim record of the 


experimental discussions; td provide 


indications of the extent of group in- 
volvement and the consistency with 


which the leaders applied the two 


styles of leadership. 


Despite the fact that the positive style 


of leadership consistently required more 


These 


scales were designed to measure the | 
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—_ time fc: the completion of a discussion, 
jective re- indicate that the positive 
Pune style is superior to the negative style 
ctions, Nin man respects. Some of the advan- 
TOVide | tages ac: 
Veness ; e A nore permissive and friendlier 
grou| atmosphere. 
These As evidenced by the finding that 
re the the “positively” led group members 
ussion repre ented a_ significantly greater 
rs to | proportion of Objective and Positive 
degree | Social Function statements—as_re- 
anges corde’ by the observers—and a sig- 
There ; nificantly smaller proportion of Nega- 
tive Social Function statements than 
> with | were found for the “negatively” led 
identi- group members.’ Moreover, when 
never ' the responses of all of the “positively” 
num: | led group members were compared 
Were § with the responses of all of the 
“negatively” led members, significant 
differences favoring the positive style 
were found for such questions as: 
igned How did you feel about today’s 
| meeting ? 
action Did you feel free to contribute 
sence ideas to the discussion? 
nt to 
Aware | POSITIVE STYLE FAVORED 
a | * Greater group member satisfaction 
it with the performance of the confer- 
ence leader. 
mn This was indicated by the signifi- 
haw cantly more favorable response of the 
positively’ led group members to 
the questions: 
ral j i hat was your general over-all im- 
ni pression of the quality of leader- 
a 7 ship shown by the group leader? 

) What would you consider was the 
aie | group's over-all impression of the 
ie quality of the leader? 
was i Also, at the conclusion of the ex- 
ie periment both leaders observed that 
satis | they could literally feel a certain hos- 
“the ( tility of the group whenever they as- 
| the sumed the negative style of leader- 

the | ship. 

Greater group member satisfaction 
1 of with and acceptance of group solu- 
time | tions; therefore, superior capacity for 
iit l changing the attitudes of participants. 
a Four of the eight experimental dis- 
¢* i cussions were concluded with com- 
site 1 plete verbal unanimity on all points 

by the group; three with verbal una- 
tthe | nimity with the exception of one 
vide } 

» in- *These results, of course, cannot apply to 
with | ‘uations which require immediate action, 
a | when use of the positive style is impractical. 

style * All significant differences cited are signifi- 
can | cunt at the five percent level. 


“holdout” on one point in each in- 
stance; and one with verbal unanim- 
ity on all points but one. Despite this, 
there were significantly more favor- 
able responses by the “positively” led 
group members to such questions as: 
Did the athletic discussion change 
your attitude about this problem? 
Did you enjoy the athletic discus- 
sion? 
How often was your own thinking 
affected by what the others were 
saying? 
How good were the contributions 
of the others in the group? 
What do you think of the final de- 


cision of the group? 


LIMITATION OF FINDINGS 
The value of these findings depends 


upon the assumption that other con- 
ference groups will react in the same 
manner as the experimental groups. 
Despite the fact that a representative 
sample of business executives was not 
used, the experimental results substan- 
tially agree with those of certain other 
related studies which employed groups 
that were dissimilar to those used in 
this study.* Consequently, there is jus- 
tification in assuming that the positive 
style of leadership will be productive in 
most conference situations. 

The usefulness of conference deci- 
sions will depend largely upon the ex- 
tent to which they are successfully im- 
plemented. Successful implementation 
will occur if those responsible for it 
are adequately motivated: if they can 
achieve sufficient identification with, or 


* For examples, see: Lippitt, R., “An Ex- 
perimental Study of Authoritarian and Dem- 
ecratic Group Atmospheres,” Studies in Topo- 
legical and Vector Psychology, University of 
Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 16, No. 3 
(1940); Curfman, Mary, “An Experimental 
Investigation of Some of the Influences of 
Authoritarian and Democratic Atmospheres 
cn the Behavior of Small Groups,’ Stanford 
University M.A. Thesis, 1939; Lippitt, R., 
“An Analysis of Group Reaction to Three 
Types of Experimentally Created Social Cli- 
mates,’ State University of Iowa Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, June 1940; Lewin, K., “Forces 
Behind Food Habits and Methods of Change,” 
Bulletin of the National Research Council, 
No. 108 (1943), pp. 35-65; Alex Bavelas’ 
Study of the Effects of Group Decision upon 
Group Productivity, reported by N.R.F. 
Maier in Psychology in Industry, (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1946), pp. 264-266; the Coch and 
French Group Participation Experiment, and 
the Levine and Butler experiment with Group 
Participation in Decision Making reported by 
Morris S. Viteles in Motivation and Morale 
in Industry, (Norton and Company, Inc., 
1953), pp. 164, 173. 


| 
| READER SURVEY 


A survey of Advanced Manage- 
ment readers will be made to ob- 
tain audited circulation figures to 
be used in building our magazine's 
advertising status. 


| If you will fill out and return the 
| Reader Survey postcard which you 
will receive soon, you will help 
greatly to complete this job. 


The Editor 


Watch For It! 


faith in, the decisions they are to put 
into practice and make work. Such 
identification on the part of group 
members is not created by their verbal 
agreement with solutions; it occurs as 
the result of genuine attitude change. 
And it seems that such change will 
more likely result from attempts to 
evolve decisions from rather than im- 
pose them on the group. Consequently, 
in addition to other advantages, “posi- 
tively” conducted conferences should 
provide for the most efficient execution 
of group plans by group members. 


TRAIN YOURSELF 


You can learn to use the positive 
style of leadership effectively if you 
practice it and make it part of your 
experience. One of the best ways to 
train yourself or others is through the 
use of both styles with the same group, 
preferably a training group that can 
criticize the practice leader and express 
its reaction to his performance. The 
positive style provides a list of sound 
objectives, but, as with golf or inter- 
viewing, skill in conference leadership 
will come only with intensive “doing.” 

The value of this training approach 
is pointed up in the opinions expressed 
by the discussion leaders at the con- 
clusion of the experiment. They ad- 
mitted that though they had understood 
the conceptual distinctions between the 
two styles of leadership at the conclu- 
sion of their leader training, they had 
definitely doubted the value or utility 
of these distinctions; but that by the 
time of their last experimental meetings, 
as a result of their experience with the 
groups, the basic importance of the 
distinctions had become crystal clear. @ 
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Our way of life itself, as well as the future of the free world, may 
depend in large measure upon the effective executive dirction and the 


efficient operation of our missions overseas and of their home office in 
Washington. Increased stress has been laid upon executive responsi- : 
bilities in the Foreign Service, and a School of Management has been | 
developed recently. The significant features of these activities are 
described here. 
\ 
Executive Development In | 
The Foreign Service 
By James F. Grady 


URING the past year and a half the 
Department of State and the For- 
eign Service have been undergoing a 
major administrative reorganization as 
a result of the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Public Committee on 
Personnel appointed by the Secretary 
of State in March, 1954. This Com- 
mittee was composed of leaders from 
business, education, and government.’ 
The recommendations of the Secre- 
tary's Public Committee dealt princi- 
pally with the expansion of the Foreign 
Service Officer Corps, the simplification 
of the personnel structure, the designa- 
tion of approximately 1500 positions 
within the State Department in Wash- 
ington to be filled by Foreign Service 
Officers. and the establishment of a 
career training program to be conducted 
by an expanded and revitalized training 
organization, the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. 
The reorganization and strengthening 
of the American Foreign Service is a 


1The members of the Committee were Dr. 
Henry M. Writson, Chairman, President of 
Brown University; The Honorable Morehead 
Patterson, American Machine and Foundry 
Ce.; Mr. John A. McCone, The Joshua Hendy 
Corporation; Mr. Charles E. Saltzman, Henry 
Sears and Co.; Mr. John Hay Whitney, J. H. 
Whitney and Company; Mr. Robert Murphy, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State; The Hon- 
orable Norman Armour, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State and former Ambassador; Mr. 
Donald Russell, University of South Carolina. 
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matter of considerable interest to busi- 
ness executives and, in fact, it is a mat- 
ter of personal and immediate concern 
to all Americans. In a cold war the 
Department of State occupies the cen- 
tral role and a large share of the De- 
partment’s responsibility falls on our 
professional diplomatic corps. the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service. Our way of life 
itself, as well as the future of the free 
world, may depend in large measure 
upon the effective executive direction 
and the efficient operation of our mis- 
sions overseas and of their home office 
in Washington. 


This article deals with one important 
phase of the reorganization—the in- 
creased emphasis upon executive re- 
sponsibilities in the Foreign Service and 
the importance of developing generalists 
for top executive positions as well as 
specialists in economic, political. con- 
sular, and public affairs activities and 
in the numerous subdivisions of these 


fields. 


The role of the specialist in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs was so strongly 
emphasized in the report of the Secre- 
tary’s Public Committee that many 
gained the impression that the day of 
the “generalist” had passed. This im- 
pression, however misleading, was un- 
derstandable in view of the statement 
in the report: “The hard fact is that 
in diplomacy. as in other areas of col- 


Dean, School of Management © 
Foreign Service Institute | 
U. S. Department of State 


lective endeavor, the ‘generalist’ theory | 
has been outmoded by events.” 

The fact is, however, that the need | 
for generalists at appropriate levels was 
recognized by the Committee and can 
be illustrated by the following excerpt 
from the same section of its report: 
“Prevailing management practice today 
emphasizes the development of an in i 
dividual around his specialty. with the ; 
generalism coming later as he approach- | 
es full maturity.” While the Commit 


JAMES F. GRADY writes from a back- 
ground of thirty years’ industria’, educa- 
and governmenta! experience, 
including the Foreign 
Service. 
Service Inspection Corps, he gained a 


tional, | 
knowledge of management practices in | 


nine years in 


As a member of the Foreign 


thirty posts in the Middle East, European, 

and American Republics areas. Among 

his prior positions, he had been Senior ff 
Staff Member of Wallace Clark and ' 
Company and Assistant to the Admin- 
istrator of War Assets Administration. He 
| was president and national director of 
| the S.A.M. Washington Chapter in 1942- 
43, and Chairman of the Society's Pan- 
American Committee in 1943-44. 
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tee s recommendation will apply to most 
Fo: ign Service Officers, it is recognized 


thai some highly developed specialists, 
suc) as minerals attachés and perhaps 
labor attachés, may devote their entire 
careers to their specialties. For such 


specialists a need may never arise to 


func ion as generalists—as principal or 
depuiy principal officers of Foreign 
Serv ice posts.” 


The role of the top executives of a 
Foreign Service post is that of the gen- 
eralist. not the specialist. They may be 
specialists in one or even two fields. 
In fact. it is customary in industry and 
in government to promote specialists 
to positions of command. In industry 
the director of research, the sales man- 
ager. the controller. or the production 
manager may be promoted to the posi- 
tion of executive vice president or presi- 
dent; but if he continues to think and 
act as a specialist. he disqualifies him- 
self for his proper role of generalist. 
As a top executive or “generalist” he 
must concern himself with the activities 
of all sections or divisions and get re- 
sults through strengthening the func- 
tions of the various specialists and co- 
ordinating their work planning and out- 
put. This is a fundamental in indus- 
trial organizations. and the same prin- 
ciple applies to the Government and the 
Foreign Service. 


DELEGATION REQUIRED 


Traditionally in the Foreign Service 
the specialist in political work has been 
appointed deputy chief of mission or 
chief of mission; to a lesser extent, the 
specialist in economic work or, in rare 
cases. the specialist in consular work 
has been appointed to these positions of 
command. In too many cases the newly 
designated chief or deputy chief con- 
tinues to act as a specialist in his former 
field—to the neglect of his responsibili- 
ties for executive direction of other sec- 
tions, consular and economic as well as 
administrative, and also to the detri- 
ment of the Service. Whenever the top 
executive or his deputy acts as a super- 
political or economic officer, the actual 
section head does not have the oppor- 
tunity to develop with the responsibili- 
ties of his position as the officer in 


*The term “post” refers to an embassy, 
legation, or other diplomatic mission or of a 
consular office of the United States. The term 
“principal officer” refers to the officer in 
charge of a post: the Ambassador of an em- 
bassy, the Minister of a legation, and the 
Consul General or Consul of a consular office. 
At present there are 66 embassiés, 9 legations, 
17 consulates general, and 98 consulates. 


charge of a section. I can recall several 
able chiefs of political sections who in 
actual practice, much to their disap- 
pointment, had to function as assistant 
chiefs because the deputy chief of mis- 
sion couldn’t stop thinking of himself 
as the supervisor of the political work. 
On the top level, of course, the chief of 
mission and the deputy chief of mis- 
sion must engage in political or eco- 
nomic negotiations and draft high- 
policy reports. In emergencies they may 
even have to devote practically full time 
to such negotiations and reporting, but 
under normal conditions the day-to-day 
operations of a section should be di- 
rected by the chief of that section. 


NEW CONCEPTS OF DUTIES 


A great deal of confusion exists as 
to what we mean by the terms “admin- 
istration,” “management,” and “execu- 
tive direction” and, in our organization. 
about the specific functions and respon- 
sibilities of the top executives of a 
Foreign Service post, the principal offi- 
cer and his deputy. One deputy chief 
of mission recently asked me. when we 
were discussing the responsibilities of a 
deputy, “Are we supposed to be super- 
administrative officers?” He went on to 
say that the Foreign Service Inspectors,’ 
after completing the inspection of his 
post, had told him that the serious weak- 
nesses which had existed in the admin- 
istrative section at that post might have 
heen corrected if he, as deputy chief of 
mission, had kept himself informed 
about the work of that section and had 
provided the type of executive direction 
which was his responsibility. In his 
capacity as deputy chief of mission he 
was responsible for the execution of 
policy, the supervision of the post, and 
the coordination of activities of the 
various sections. His question indicated 
definitely his failure to understand his 
function as a top executive. I answered 
his question by saying that he wasn’t 
expected to be a “super-administrative” 
officer any more than he was to be a 
super-chief of the political section or 
of any other section—if by that title 
he meant that he was to take over the 
responsibilities of the chief of a section 
and, in effect, to replace the section 
chief as the supervisor of the section! 

Another deputy. just before the in- 


3The Foreign Service Inspection Corps is 
concerned primarily with the improvement of 
operations and morale, although it is also 
responsible for the correction of any faulty 
practices. 
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spection of his post, stated that he knew 
the administrative activities were in bad 
shape. He had thought seriously some 
months previously of asking the chief 
of mission to relieve him temporarily 
of his responsibilities as deputy and to 
designate him acting administrative off- 
cer so that he might, as he put it, “clean 
up the mess.” At the completion of the 
inspection he stated that he had a new 
concept of his responsibilities and felt 
that he could have brought about the 
necessary improvements if he had taken 
time—and only that portion of his time 
which as deputy he should devote to any 
single section of the embassy—to in- 
form himself of the specific weaknesses 
in the section’s work and to introduce 
corrective measures to insure comple- 
tion of essential work on schedule and 
up to the required standard of perform- 
ance. The basic weakness in the opera- 
tion of the post was failure of both the 
principal officer and the deputy princi- 
pal officer to understand the role of 
command, the nature of executive direc- 
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tion, and the specific ways in which they 
should provide the leadership and guid- 
ance to insure effective performance. 

While the efficient operation of a post 
depends upon well-qualified personnel 
in all positions and upon teamwork par- 
ticularly among section heads, the 
principal factor in achieving a high de- 
gree of effectiveness is the leadership 
of the principal officer and his deputy 
—the quality of the executive direction 
provided at the post. Here we find the 
same opinion shared by industrial ex- 
ecutives, government officials, universi- 
ties and management consulting firms 
specializing in executive development, 
and by Foreign Service Inspectors. 
Based on biennial inspection of all For- 
eign Service posts, the experience of the 
Inspection Corps, with which I had the 
pleasure of serving for over two years. 
shows conclusively that the character of 
a post’s operations and the morale of 
its staff reflect, to a striking degree, 
the personalities and the methods of 
its chief executive and his deputy. 


PRIME EXECUTIVE REQUISITES 


What are the principal qualifications 
of a top executive—the qualities that in 
most cases must be developed through 
planned programs of formal training 
and on-the-job experience to avoid the 
haphazard or chance development that 
produces senior officers well qualified as 
specialists in their own fields but un- 
fitted for the executive’s generalist func- 
tion required by the role of command 
as a principal or deputy principal off- 
cer? In brief, these qualities of a top 
executive may be summed up as: 

1. A general knowledge of the func- 
tions and activities of each section of a 
position. 

2. Ability, frequently a matter of 
temperament as well as know-how, to 
delegate responsibility and authority in 
keeping with sound organization and 
the capacity of subordinates. Under- 
delegation weakens subordinates, but 
over-delegation results in abdication of 
authority and denotes lack of leader- 
ship. 

3. Ability to maintain adequate con- 
trols to insure meeting deadlines as well 
as high quality of performance. 

4. Ability — sometimes more impor- 
tantly the courage—to make decisions; 
also to know when not to make a deci- 
sion and when to refer the making of a 
decision to the appropriate subordinate 
executive, thereby strengthening both 
the subordinate and the organization. 

5. Skill in training subordinates— 
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ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


knowing how to develop responsibility 
in others and how fast a subordinate 
can take on broader responsibilities, 
Willingness to give credit where credit 
is due, or earned recognition, is an ¢e. 
sential in developing subordinates, 

6. Finally, and directly related to the 
preceding quality, skill in human rela. 
tions—in getting things done through 
people, in gaining acceptance of ideas, 
and in building effective teamwork 
based upon a sense of participating in 
the important mission of the post. 

It should be emphasized that there 
is no such thing as a “typical executive.” 
A good executive tries to be himself and 
to do things in a way that is natural 
to him. He knows that management is 
both an art and a science. Skill can 
be acquired, as in any art, by practicing 
improved methods and by knowing the 
better methods that are used effectively 
by other executives. 

In both industry and government to- 
day authorities are in full agreement 
on two basic principles: 

1. No organization is any better than 
its administration. 

2. The success of any organization. 
public or private, depends largely upon 
its ability to bring in and develop the 
right kind of men and women for man- 
agement responsibilities. 


SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 


To promote the development of For- 
eign Service Officers for their broader 
responsibilities as executives of embas- 
sies, legations and consulates, a School 
of Management was added to the pro- 
gram of the Foreign Service Institute 
in April, 1955. 

In July, 1955, the first training pro- 
gram of the School of Management was 
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conducted for 21 junior officers, the first ~ 


group to be commissioned since 1952.' 
Similar courses have been conducted 
for three additional classes of newly 
commissioned officers. Each class has 
received instructions, through lectures 
and discussions, in supervisory methods, 
personnel management, budget prepara- 
ticn and controls, security, communica- 
tions, procurement, supply, and other 
administrative policies and procedures 
essential to the efficient operation of 4 
Foreign Service post. The objective of 
the course is to introduce the junior 
officer, generally, to the field of man 


4 For a discussion of Foreign Service recruit- 
ing, administration, and security procedures, 
see “For the Foreign Service—Help Wanted” 
by Dorothy Fosdick, p. 13, New York Times 
Magazine, Nov. 20, 1955. 
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age: ent and, specifically, to the junior 
leve. executive and administrative re- 
spor ibilities he will face in his early 
assiy ments. Present plans call for com- 
miss: ning and training 700 additional 
junio: officers during the next year. 

In addition to its basic indoctrination 
of juaior officers, the School of Man- 
agenicnt conducts an orientation course 
for Uepartmental Officers integrated 


into ‘he Foreign Service Officer Corps 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary’s Public Commit- 


tee; for Foreign Service Clerical per- 
sonnel: and for officer and clerical per- 
sonnel of other U.S. Government agen- 
cies engaged in overseas activity. The 
orientation course covers the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Department of 
State, the Foreign Service, and other 
agencies as they relate to their respon- 
sibilities in foreign countries; cultures 
and customs of the United States and of 
other countries; psychology and meth- 
ods of language study; country and area 
briefing for the post to which personnel 
are assigned for duty; and social usage 
and suggestions for representational 
activities essential to living and working 
abroad. A 42-page booklet entitled 
“When Americans live abroad,” pre- 
pared by Glenn Fisher of the Institute 
Staff is used as a guide for the discus- 
sions devoted to a study of the cultures 
of other peoples. This booklet is also 
used as a reference publication by sev- 
eral industrial organizations in training 
their personnel for overseas service. 


, FOREIGN SERVICE CASES 


Personnel who have completed the 
basic indoctrination and the orientation 
courses are encouraged to continue 


_ their studies and to participate actively 


in the training programs conducted at 
foreign service posts. Self development, 
both on and off the job, is stressed as 
essential to career advancement. 

For mid-career officers, averaging 10 
years’ experience at overseas posts, the 
School of Management has conducted 
an experimental training program new 
to the Foreign Service, the value of 
which has been proven by the training 
programs of many businesses and uni- 


 Versities. 


- 


| 


_A group of 22 mid-career off- 
cers participated in a 1l-week course 
built largely around the problem-solving 
or case-method approach and conducted 


at the Institute’s off-site training center 


about 70 miles from Washington. The 
objective of the program was to demon- 
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typical manufacturing 
and clerical operations alter- 
nately shown in five separate 
scenes. Composite time-val- 
ues, based on the judgment 
of 1200 experienced time 
study men, afford compari- 
son with the national average. 
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strate how effectively mature officers 
would study and live together without 
the distractions of families, officers and 
other interests in Washington. Har- 
bridge House, an organization specializ- 
ing in the development of operational 
problems or cases as actual situations 
requiring executive decisions, was re- 
tained to assist in preparing cases and: 
in leading discussions of these cases. 
Lectures by outstanding speakers from 
industry, universities, and government 
agencies provided stimulating back- 
ground information for cases dealing 
with delegation of authority and respon- 
sibility, staff work, motivation and why 
men work, human relations, and other 
advanced executive responsibilities. The 
evaluations of the trainees, stating that 
twenty had derived “great value” and 
two “some value” from the discussion 
of foreign service cases, demonstrated 
the value of this training approach and 
indicated the need for preparation of 
additional cases for future training pro- 
grams. 

Management training of Foreign 
Service Officers also includes assignment 
of mid-career and senior officers to 
executive development and advanced 
management programs conducted by 
universities and by the American Man- 
agement Association for executives from 
business and government agencics. 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


Through its program of university 
assignments and particularly its own 
training courses which enable officers 
to share their experiences and view- 
points in case discussions and problem- 
solving and also to gain improved in- 
sights and to develop better approaches 
in discharging their executive responsi- 
bilities, the institute’s School of Man- 
agement is confident that it can measure 
up to the challenge of the Secretary’s 
Public Committee which stated that the 
central function of the Foreign Service 
Institute is to equip mid-career and se- 
nior officers “for broader responsibili- 
ties where discretion and breadth of 
judgment and clarity of expression are 
essential; to give them training in the 
real problems which they face in such 
positions of responsibilities and in ar- 
riving at solutions of such problems.” 
Already the Foreign Service Institute, 
in a period of less than a year, has made 
substantial progress in moving toward 
the goal set by the committee: “an ad- 
vanced training ground for officers 
destined for high command.” . 
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ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


Are managers allowed to drift in your company, or is an attempt made 
to develop them on a planned and systematic basis? Whether your 
management development is formal or not, you will find in this article 
a review and critique of the basic steps in management development, 
concentrated particularly on the problems of superior-subordinate 
relationships which may arise, the role of appraisal and organization 
planning, and individual and group management training. 


Are You Thinking About 


Management Development? 


-Ess than 20 years ago there was 
L failure generally: on the part of 
American business management “to in- 
troduce an orderly and methodical sys- 
tem for the discovery, development and 
assignment of executive personnel.”! 
To a very considerable degree such fail- 
ure is being overcome. Despite this, 
much remains to be done, and top man- 
agement must decide what needs to be 
done and what can be done. 

Basically there exists a range of per- 
formance extending from inaction to 
action based upon full, detailed plans. 
This range runs from “Let everyone 
drift,” through “Engage only in on-the- 
job training day by day,” to “Develop 
people on a_ conscious. purposeful, 
planned basis.” 

At the bottom of the scale, where the 
management man drifts indiscriminate- 
ly, is indifference on the part of the 
organization. Here the presumption is 
that a good man inevitably rises above 
the rank and file of employees and the 
best man emerges at the top. Funda- 
mentally, of course, this is the doctrine 
of survival of the fittest. There was a 
time when our economy could afford 
the luxury of such jungle warfare 


1Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., President of the 
Finance Committee of U.S. Steel Corporation 
in a speech to the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, September 17, 
1936. 
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among management personnel. But that 
period has long since passed. In the 
American business community, which 
must be responsive to worldwide inter- 
national obligations, there is strong 
need for a rule of reason to prevail. 

As for the second step of the scale, 
—constantly dealing with situations on 
a basis of expediency is, of course, one 
way of life. perhaps a good way in an 
emergency situation that can not be 
foreseen. But for a continuing proposi- 
tion, expediency is the least desirable 
mode of operations. And certainly, as 
a usual way of doing things, this elim- 
inates one of the key elements of man- 
aging—planning ahead. 

The planned development of manage- 
ment people has received unprecedented 
emphasis since the end of the fighting 
of World War Il. Why? Clearly, in 
the past, American industry has created 
a management force sufficient to meet 
its needs, but quantitatively, at least. 
there is now a lag. And with potential 
acceleration in technological advance. 
the question of qualitative lag arises as 
well. There is very real pressure to meet 
this problem on a planned basis. 

This raises the question of how to 
plan to meet the nced. To answer such 
a query, we must examine fundamen- 
tals. Most authorities agree that the 
objective of management development 
basically has to be twofold. First. 


Gilbert C. Jacobus 


School of Engineering 
George Washington University 


activities of management development 
must help a man do better in his current 
jeb and, second, they must contribute 


te the individual’s self-development in | 


terms of increasing his potential for 
advancement to higher responsibilities. 
There is a third objective in that man- 
agement development activities should 


clarify the opportunities through which | 
the organization can foster the indi- © 


vidual’s self-development. 
How does one plan a sound manage- 
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ment jevelopment program for a par- 
ticulas company or organization? First, 
‘of course. the objective or goal must 
bbe se’ In the American Management 
Assoc ation Orientation Seminar on 
management development, June 1955, 
‘the v.ew was advanced that manage- 
‘ment development is “the planned im- 
, provement of those in positions of lead- 
ership in the understandings, attitudes 
‘and activities that enter into or in- 
* fluence their work and their work rela- 
tions. 


DEVELOPMENT GOALS 


Another view expressed was_ that 
management development “means _ the 
‘formation of attitudes, the gaining of 
knowledge and the achievement of skills 
be an effective leader. 


which adds up to learning by the ‘whole 
3 


necessary to 


man’ to obtain changes in behavior.” 

The General Electric Company points 
out that for them the main objectives 
are: 

“To provide all managers and poten- 
tial managers in General Electric with 
challenges and opportunities for maxi- 

mum self-development on their present 
jobs and for advancement as earned. 

“To work toward improving skill and 
competence throughout the entire man- 

{ ager group so as to help General Elec- 
tric managers become equal to the de- 
mands of tomorrow's management job. 

“To operate to furnish the company 
| with both the number and kind of man- 
| agers that will be needed in the years 
_ ahead. 

“To encourage systematic habits and 
procedures to make it simpler for each 

| manager to discharge his manager de- 
velopment responsibility.””* 

Supporting the approach to such ob- 
jectives. certain basic points need con- 
sideration. First, what constitutes a 
proper level of development for the in- 
dividual concerned? Management peo- 
ple perform varying kinds of work at 
_ different levels of an organization. What 

kinds of information does the individual 


*Ralph M. Hartmann, Manager, Personnel 
Development and Training, The Quaker Oats 
| Company; AMA Personnel Orientation Semi- 
# nar #984, “Establishment and Appraisal of 

the Management Personnel Development Pro- 

) gram,” May and June, 1955. 

3Max H. Foster, Training Director, S. C. 
) Johnson & Son, Inc., AMA Personnel Orien- 

tation Seminar #984. 

‘Harold F. Smiddy, Vice President in 

_ charge of Management Consultation Services, 
* General Electric Company, “General Elec- 
| tric’s Philosophy and Approach for Manager 
4 Development,’ AMA General Management 
Series No. 174, 1955. 


need at his current level; what kinds of 
techniques can he apply? In addition 
to that there is needed an assessment 
of the potential for broadening pos- 
sessed by the individual concerned and 
a judgment as to the pace at which the 
particular individual can go forward. 

Second, tailoring the individual’s 
program to cover gaps in his knowledge 
is essential. The methods used for de- 
velopment.—be they job rotation, aca- 
demic training, special line or staff as- 
signments, participation in policy-deter- 
mining conferences, or other group 
activities, coaching. or straight delega- 
tion of additional authority.—have to 
be considered in light of the particular 
individual and his needs. 

Third, recognition must exist that 
management development is opposed to 
extreme specialization. Rather, the pur- 
pose is to broaden a man’s horizons, a 
result which by its nature is antithetical 
to concentrating on one narrow field of 
endeavor. 

Fourth, from the standpoint of or- 
ganizational needs, much advantage ac- 
crues from the flexibility gained in hav- 
ing several men potentially available for 
each key executive position, coupled 
with some individuals possessing poten- 
tial to meet the requirements for sev- 
eral management positions. 

Fifth, a suitable environment is pre- 
requisite to foster satisfactory manage- 
ment development. In this, top man- 
agement plays a leading part. None 
other than top management can create 
a climate conducive to productive man- 
agement development. Conversely, top 
management by indifference or design 
can exert a highly restrictive influence. 


PROBLEMS IN SUPERVISOR- 
SUBORDINATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Once a decision has been reached to 
institute a management development 
program, there are problems in the 
supervisor-subordinate relationships in 
the management organization that need 
te be worked out. Difficulties can be 
created by many conditions of which 
the most important are: 

® The inability of the supervisor and 
subordinate to communicate with each 
other. Words themselves create mis- 
understandings, as to different back- 
grounds of interest, differing desires 
and intent to communicate, various 
mechanics and purposes of communica- 
tion, deliberate distortions, and, per- 
haps, a different focus of interest. 

® Pressure of time and responsibili- 
ties. 


® Personal emotions and personality 
conflicts, such as dissimilar interests ot 
the supervisor and subordinate which 
inhibit a suitable climate. 

® Feelings of insecurity and of com- 
petition on the part of either the super- 
visor or the subordinate. 

The supervisor’s insistence on re- 
taining the services of an efficient sub- 
ordinate. 

* An outright resentment of author- 
ity on the part of the subordinate, or 
a lack of respect on either side. 

® Tradition of organizational expec- 
tancy setting an unfortunate pattern for 
the supervisor-subordinate relationship. 


NATURAL RESISTANCES 


Supervisor-subordinate _ relationships 
satisfactory from the standpoint of man- 
agement development can be achieved if 
attention is given to: 

1. Placing responsibility for develop- 
ment jointly upon the subordinate and 
the supervisor. 

2. Carefully working out and main- 
taining the relationship of the indi- 
vidual with the organization; the indi- 
vidual concerned must work with the 
problems and needs of management. 

3. Creating management’s willingness 
to recognize and accept the fact that 
there are natural resistances to training 
(which inevitably means change) and 
management's desire to do all that can 
be done to minimize such resistances. 

4, Insuring management’s willingness 
to maximize participation. 

5. Establishing a basis upon which 
to intermix levels and groups on broad 
company problems to obtain vertical 
and horizontal groupings conducive to 
intellectual integration. 

The scope of opportunity given peo- 
ple to optimize their contribution to 
an organization determines in large 
measure its success. Of particular im- 
pert is the discovery, development and 
application of executive talent. Here is 
where appraisal helps. 


“The president of a corporation 
spends a large part of his time trying 
to find able people and to use their 
talents to best advantage. To do this 
he must identify and appraise ability. 
Appraisal is the key.”® “Appraisal of 
management personnel is the key fact- 
finding device of the Westinghouse 
Management Development Program.”* 


How do we get a good appraisal of 

5“ Management Appraisal—Key To Building 
Executives,” Booz, Allen and Hamilton, Man- 
agement Consultants. 
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management personnel? Many firms 
are turning to the group appraisal tech- 
niques. But through whatever device 
used we have to find out what kind of 
person the individual executive really is 
and what people who are in a position 
to judge think of the individual. 

In relation to what an individual 
executive really is, we can examine how 
he behaves on his present job and his 
personal history covering anything re- 
lated to the job being done. As for 
judgments of the individual, we can get 
expressions from those who know the 
man best in his work environment—his 
immediate supervisor, his supervisor 
once-removed and his colleagues. Such 
expressions of judgments, however, 
ought to be in terms that provide for 
meaningful comparisons. 

Techniques employed for appraising 
management people should be viewed 
generally from the standpoint of their 
reliability,—meaning the consistency of 
measurements achieved; their face val- 
idity,—whether or not there is accept- 
ance by the average man (as opposed 
to the expert technician in the field), 
and whether or not the technique is 
applicable to the work situation or is 
too abstract—and their actual validity, 
—meaning the accuracy of results at- 
tained. 

Specifically such techniques as are 
employed should minimize rater bias, 
as may be accomplished by forced 
choice or the use of checks and bal- 
ances. They should measure both rela- 
tively and absolutely. They should use 
a measuring scale within the bounds of 
human judgment. They should have suf- 
ficient coverage to be meaningful, while 
avoiding a coverage so broad as to 
cause failure in results. They should 
employ forms or other reporting means 
that can be easily understood and ana- 
lyzed. Finally, they should make pos- 
sible a quantitative measurement to 
facilitate comparisons. 


THE APPRAISAL REVIEW 


Once executive appraisals have been 
accomplished, the really crucial point is 
reached when the supervisor-subordi- 
nate review and discussion takes place. 
Although there are other benefits, this 
is the real pay-off for the entire ap- 
praisal technique because here action 
takes place which creates a joint re- 
sponsibility for developing whatever 


6A Guide For Appraising Management Per- 
sonnel,” Management Development, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 
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potential is discovered to exist. 

The appraisal review and discussion, 
sometimes called the appraisal inter- 
view, should establish a warm, sincere, 
permissive relationship between a super- 
visor and the subordinate. It should 
aim at bringing about an understanding 
and acceptance of the subordinate’s de- 
velopment needs and sharing ideas for 
a means of development, creating mu- 
tual concern and joint supervisor- 
subordinate effort. A definite plan of 
action in which the supervisor and sub- 
ordinate both have a part, should be 
formed establishing a sound basis for 
individual development. 


SYSTEMATIZING MANAGMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


The fundamental basis for sound 
management development is to gear it 
to the needs of each individual execu- 
tive in consonance with organizational 
requirements, stressing the element of 
self-development. To optimize bene- 
fits for an organization, however, a 
systematic approach is essential. For 
example arangements need to be made: 
1. For appraisals: 

a. Records of the elements of the 
work. (Job Descriptions). 

b. Records of the formal education or 
job experience needed. (Man or Job 
Specifications) . 

c. Records of the work experience and 
personal data for each _ individual. 
(Personal Information Summary). 

d. Records of the judgments of ap- 
praisers. (Management Appraisal Re- 
port). 

2. For inventory and control: 

a. Organization charts (on a current 
basis). 

b. Management inventory summary 
charts (listing the individuals in an 
organization and the potential of each 
for advancement). 

c. Staffing replacement charts (listing 
the individuals available to fill each 
management position in the event a 
vacancy occurs). 


3. For training and development: 

a. A specific development plan for 
each management incumbent or candi- 
date (based on observations of the 
supervisor, comments of appraisers, and 
the joint effort of the supervisor and 
subordinate) . 

b. A follow-up or progress report re- 
lated to the individual’s development 
plan (to be prepared at least annually 
by the supervisor and _ subordinate 
jointly). 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
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Organization planning is a phase of port | 
management development that requires opm 
skillful attention. In assessing the im. | partic 
pact of management appraisals, top | othe: 
management should ask itself: What | com: 
management positions will open up § nate 


within the next few years? Are there | Mi 
“backer-uppers” for each management | 
vacancy anticipated? Is there “defense 

in depth” in relation to men available | the 


for higher responsibilities? What is 5 Emp 
the readiness of people available to be : the 

moved up? Is there competition for | train 
key positions or does each man have the t 
his glory road all staked out for him? | put 

If the latter is the case, what is the § mixe 
impact on the organization of a “Crown |) peadi 
Prince” psychology? Are there any j other 


high-potential people blocked by slow + 1), 
moving people? If so, what can be | 


done to gain the benefit of getting the i ae 
high-potential people to a place where orga’ 
they can make their optimum contribu- I is to 
tion? sume 
In relation to the latter question, a / or 
retirement plan is important to assure -sigm 
definite openings for younger men. If , may 
there are many high-potential men who, | 9, 
because of the youth of executives | orga 
above, will be stymied indefinitely, top i ion 
management can deliberately create 
some intermediate positions, provided 
the budget will stand the strain and © MAI 
there is real work to be done in such 
positions. A completely artificial, make- C 
work situation can do more harm than }} the 
good. In the final analysis, under cir- 5 the : 
cumstances causing stagnation, action med 
to assist stymied executives to find | edge 
suitable jobs outside may be essential | ful | 
to the continued health of the or: ' cific 
ganization. tela 
in 
ORGANIZATIONAL DEFECTS lear 
» mos 
From the standpoint of management | ~ 
development, it is important to face up } peo 
to any defects in an organization, too. )  ¢ 
Are there broad problems inhibiting pla 
management development? Does the } ti, 
organization lack basic objectives and | Rian 
policies to guide its members? Are | jng 
physical facilities arranged to foster | of 
management development by, for ex- { gan 


supervisors can discuss matters with 


subordinates ? 


ample, providing privacy in which 
Do organizational pro- | 


tral 

cedures inhibit informal contacts to the ( 
point where necessary informal com- | \}, 
munications are impossible? Is there } per 
prevalent an understanding and accept: | 
ance that communicating is partly an i sta 
attitude—the seeking of ideas, a draw-  .,), 
ing-out of individuals? orc 
When we say top management sup poi 
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por: is essential to management devel- 
opment that pays off, we mean active 
part:cipation in training as well as in 
other phases. The types of training 
com: only used in supervisor-subordi- 
nate -elationships are as follows: 

Minagement apprenticeships: 


This 


| consi'tutes a feeder program, particu- 


larly for new men, and is built around 
the active participation of the trainee. 
Emphasis is on relationships between 
the trainee, the supervisor and_ the 
training unit of the organization. Here 
the (rainee learns principally by doing; 
but usually on-the-job experience is 


_ mixed with classroom sessions, planned 


reading, 


committee assignments and 


» other like activities. 


Understudies: This is applicable to 


~ an individual brought in from the out- 


side, as well as to one already in the 
organization. The principal aim here 
is to develop a man specifically to as- 
sume the responsibility of his immedi- 
ate supervisor. In addition to other as- 
signments, a trainee in such a situation 
may actually represent his supervisor 
on occasion and may supervise the 
organizational unit during the super- 
visor’s absence. 


MANAGEMENT COACHING 


Coaching: This is learning by doing 
the job under the direct guidance of 
the supervisor. Learning is aided by im- 
mediate application of acquired knowl- 
edge. This technique is especially use- 
ful in developing an individual on spe- 
cific aspects of a job. It builds strong 
relationships with the supervisor, which 
in itself increases the motivation to 
learn. This technique is one of the 
most important in relation to a total 
program for developing management 
people for future needs. 

Guided experience: This consists of 
planned, on-the-job projects to fit par- 
ticular needs of the trainee, and is 
focused on specific objectives. In this 
instance we have to plan for the needs 
of the individual in relation to or- 
ganizational requirements. This tech- 
nique is especially suited to situations 
where development requires concen- 
trated attention. 

Group training: Group techniques, 
which by their nature have to do with 
personal involvement, also represent 
learning by doing. That a man gains 
stability and growth by involving him- 
self intellectually and emotionally in 
groups is well known. From the stand- 
point of organizational benefits, group 


training is one of the more profitable 
learning techniques. 


ELEMENTS OF GROUP TRAINING 


To optimize the effectiveness of group 
training certain elements have to be 
present. We need a suitable group 
leader, homogeneity, group organiza- 
tion, a satisfactory group climate, an 
attitude of group objectivity, acceptance 
of group progress, a means of evalua- 
tion and provision for feed-back. 

A democratic type of leader is essen- 
tial; one who is confident of his own 
abilities, who will give the necessary 
thought and will do the necessary plan- 
ning, who has acquired skill in conduct- 
ing meetings, and one who is patient 
and acceptable to the group. 

The individuals making up the group 
must, to some extent at least, have 
commonness of purpose, experiences 
and responsibilities. The group has to 
organize itself; set the objectives, de- 
fine its limits and determine the prob- 
lems the individuals of the group see 
as important to them. A free, permissive 
atmosphere encouraging participation is 
needed—no group member should feel 
he is being judged either by the group 
leader or by other members of the 
group. 

All ideas should be integrated to 
become group ideas and not be those 
of individual intellects. Each group 
needs to learn to accept the progress of 
the group itself; such acceptance usu- 
ally comes slowly. Some means should 
be devised to permit continuing evalua- 
tion of each meeting and of group prog- 
ress. Meetings should be summarized 
objectively as to what actually happens 
in order to provide feed-back for future 
sessions. 

Group thinking and decision is much 
more fertile than individuals acting 
alone. Group discussions, adequately 
led and supported by top management, 
foster teamwork and create a most 
valuable asset for an _ organization. 
Through such meetings experiences are 
shared to a greater degree than in any 
other way except actually living through 
an incident. They bring frustrations 
into the open. They develop abilities to 
communicate—both listening and speak- 
ing. They bring about insights into per- 
sonalities and interpersonal relation- 
ships that build a strong base for joint 
rather than individual action on prob- 
lems faced by the organization. 

Group discussions build attitudes. The 
allocation of time and other résources 


to develop right attitudes represents a 
highly profitable investment. “When 
our attitude is right, our abilities reach 
a maximum of effectiveness and good 
results inevitably follow.” 

The practical value of group training 
is emphasized by General Electric’s ad- 
vanced management training center* un- 
der construction at Crotonville, New 


York, and the Bell System Executive . 


Conference conducted at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, both now rather widely 
known. Not so well known is a parallel 
activity, the Army Command Manage- 
ment School at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 
Here is provided advanced business 
management training for generals, sen- 
ior field grade officers and_ senior 
civilians of the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Coast Guard. All of these are group 
training activities, leaning heavily on a 
discussion methodology, which are con- 
tributing and will contribute in the fu- 
ture to raising the level of management 
performance throughout those organiza- 
tions. 


PROGRAMS IN OPERATION 


Examination of the programs of or- 
ganizations which are leaders in man- 
agement development, discloses a 
variety of devices for helping manage- 
ment people learn how to do a better 
job now and in the future. This does 
not, however, diminish emphasis on the 
fact that management development is 
first and foremost self-development. At 
the same time we have to remember 
that management development is also 
the line supervisor’s responsibility from 
bottom to top. 

As an individual progresses to higher 
levels of management, “packaged” 
training programs become less valuable 
and individual development becomes 
more essential. At all levels manage- 
ment must keep in mind the view that 
“it is a manager's responsibility to give 
those under his supervision the oppor- 
tunity and assistance required to de- 
velop to their greatest potential in 
character, personality, and _responsi- 
bility.” e 


7Professor Erwin H. Schell, Head of Dept. 
of Business and Engineering Administration, 
M.1.T., “Spiritual and Moral Values in Busi- 
ness,” an address before a General Electric 
Leadership Conference, 1954. 

8See article: “General Electric U.—How 
Big Firm Aims To Lick Manager Shortage, 
Plague of Most Industry,’ Wall Street Jour- 
nal, May 27, 1955. 

%Lawrence A. Appley, President, American 
Management Association, “Social Responsi- 
bilities of The Business Man,” an address to 
General Electric Leadership Conference, 1954. 
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New Management Writing . . . 


HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT 


Edited by W. Grant Ireson and Eu- 

gene L. Grant (pp. 1203 plus viii), 

Prentice-Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 

New Jersey. 1955. $16.00. 

HIs is not a handbook. Tracking 

down an item in a given subject 
area is not a simple task. However, in 
most cases, it is a rewarding task. Your 
hunt for information beguiles you into a 
management tour, so that you seldom 
extract the item you are looking for 
without also absorbing much of the 
background and context in which the 
item is lodged. Educationally this is a 
publishing triumph, perhaps the out- 
standing characteristic of the book. 

Seventeen broad areas within man- 
agement are discussed by writers who 
are by no means amateurs in the re- 
spective fields. The authors attempt 
(successfully in most instances) to (a) 
list and briefly describe the important 
principles and theories in the subject- 
area, and (b) indicate the dynamic re- 
lationships of each principle and theory 
to other subject areas.. This mode of 
presentation is ideal for broad and 
basic orientation. Of necessity, however, 
it sacrifices much of the case-in-point, 
direct-application value that we nor- 
mally associate with a handbook. Most 
of the sections in this volume are pan- 
oramic exposures. It falls to the reader 
to get close-up views through outside 
readings on his own. Ten of the seven- 
teen authors provide a selected bibliog- 
raphy. The others may have had good 
reason for limiting themselves to foot- 
note citations. 

The following areas are discussed: 
Structure of Business Organizations 
(Ernest Dale); Managerial Economics 
(Joel Dean); Engineering Economy 
(Paul T. Norton, Jr.) ; Manpower Man- 
agement and Employment Relations 
(Dale Yoder): Motion and Time Study 
(Marvin E. Factory Systems 
and Procedures (Lawrance F. Bell): 
Industrial Climatology (Ray K. Lins- 
ley): Factory Planning and Materials 
Handling (W. Grant Ireson) ; Industrial 
Standardization (Leo B. Moore); Tool 
Engineering (Lawrence FE. Doyle); 
Industrial Safety (Robert E. Donovan) ; 
Industrial Hygiene (Oliver E. Byrd) ; 
Industrial Statistics (Albert H. Bow- 
ker and Gerald J. Lieberman) ; Inspec- 
tion and Quality Control (Wyatt H. 
Lewis) ; Industrial Operations Research 
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(A. W. Swan); Industrial Budgeting 
(Raymond Villers) ; Trade Unions and 
Industrial Engineering (William Gom- 
berg). 

The content unquestionably _repre- 
sents broad coverage in management. 
One is disappointed, however, to note 
the absence of concentrated coverage in 
the fields of industrial logistics, execu- 
tive development, and management re- 
search. To these we might add market- 
ing research. 


The sections by Joel Dean and Paul 
T. Norton, Jr.. alone are worth the 
price of the book many times over. 
These sections deal brilliantly and hard- 
headedly with the most important and 
the most difficult decision-making proc- 
esses facing administrative management 
in a competitive society. The material 
cannot be read overnight. Nor is there 
an executive—regardless of his function 
—who can afford to be without a work- 
ing acquaintance with this material. 

The “how to” approach is concretely 
presented in their respective discussions 
by Mundel. Bell. Ireson, Doyle, Bowker 
and Lieberman, and Lewis. Their sub- 
jects lend themselves to such approach. 
and the authors have risen well to the 
opportunity. The interested technician 
will profit by the reading. 

Emphasis on identification and defi- 
nition of principles and theories marks 
the treatment developed by the remain- 
ing authors. Again, it is the nature of 
the material and the scope of coverage 
that dictates the type of presentation. 
Emphasis is on policy rather than tech- 
nique. The reader will find himself ex- 
posed to a broad and basic education in 
both administrative and operative man- 
agement, with plenty of stimulation to 
expand his readings in the subject areas. 

A distinct feature of the book is Ray 
Linsley’s chapter on Industrial Clima- 
tology in which he deals most realis- 
tically with weather problems in 
industry. His excellent presentation is 
calculated to make the executive do 
more than talk about the weather. 

Gomberg’s section (Trade Unions and 
Industrial Engineering), though inter- 
estingly written and replete with his- 
torical documentation of management- 
labor disputes, nevertheless lacks the 
constructiveness and forward-moving 
contributions of the other sixteen chap- 
ters. There is too much thinly veiled 
emotionality throughout the discussion. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


There appears to be clear-cut prejudice 
in the author’s selection of supportive 
references, and the text is cluttered 
with supportive quotations from the 
author's own writings and_ speeches, 
On the other hand, the entire chapter 
is an excellent warning—indeed, a guide 
—to the complacent executive who 
thinks he has all the answers to the 
problems of human 
industry. 

Handbook of Industrial Engineering 
and Management is a book well worth 
owning and reading. Many of its see. 
tions could profitably be adopted as 
part of the core curriculum in a middle. 
management training program within 
industry. And certainly, no teacher in 
the management field should be without 
a copy. 

Vincent A, Flynn, Ph.D. 
National Research Director 
Society for 

Advancement of Management 


relations in 
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REVIEWS IN BRIEF 
EARNING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR OLDER WORKERS 

Edited by Wilma Donahue, 277 

pp., $4.50, University of Michigan 

Press, Ann Arbor, Michigtan, 1955. 
Devoted to the problems of 
employment of men and women 
who, because of their age, are 
unable to continue in their jobs, 
or who find it difficult to re- 
enter the work force. Manage- 
ment, union, and government 
officials discuss solutions to 
problems of employment secur- 
ity, workmen's compensation, 
pension and insurance costs, 
and effective utilization of older 
workers. 


EMERGENCY DISPUTES AND 
NATIONAL POLICY 
Edited by Irving Bernstein, Harold 
Enarson and R. W. Fleming for 
the Industrial Relations Research 
Assoc., 271 pp., $3.50, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, Nov., 1955. 
Fifteen writers analyze the 
diverse and conflicting factors 
which need to be understood in 
order to shape a national policy 
for emergency disputes. The 
nature of a national emergency 
dispute, the Taft-Hartley ex- 
perience, and the elements of 
a suggested national policy 
are discussed. 
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JANUARY CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


SUBJECT 
Sustaining the Momentum of 
the Chrysler Comeback 


How to Profitably Use Scien- 
tific Product, Production 
and Market Research Meth- 
ods in Your Business 

Making Administrators Out of 
Specialists 

The Techniques of Modern 
Railroading 

Market Research — Fashion — 
and the Market Place 

The Big and Little Analyze 
Automation 

Industrial Engineering Prac- 
tice and Labor Grievances 

Practical Applications of 
Linear Programming to 
Production Problems 

The Effect of Automation of 
the Worker 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Management Potential—How 
To Recognize It and How 
To Develop It 


Atomic Energy—A Reality 
Today 


What We Need To Know 
About Management Effec- 
tiveness 


Time Study Conference— 
Joint Sponsor A.1.I.E. 


Current Trends in Management 


Cost Reduction Case Histories 


Wage and Salary 
Administration 


Human Motivation 
Public Speaking in Business 


Role of Personnel Director in 
Management 

The Role of an Industrial De- 
signer in Corporate Planning 

Wage Incentive Administration 


Defining and Deciding 
Management Problems 

What Management Should Do 
Now About Automation 

Impact of Atomic Energy on 
Industry 


Some Practical Uses of 
Statistical Sampling 

Plant Tour 

The Outlook for 1956 

Union Versus Management with 
the Labor Arbitrator In Be- 
tween (Who Gets the Big- 
gest Share of the Pie) 


The Age of Chiselry 


Plant Visitation 


SPEAKER 
A: G. Prine, dr. 


Illustrated presentation 
and Audience 
participation 


M. Wright 
Patrick McGinnis 
John W. Field 
Jack Sharp 

D. D. Camell 


L. P. Katzman 


Roundtable Discussion 
P. Carter 


Marvin Bower 


Robert F. Egnor, 
Chairman 


Douglas McGregor 


D. W. M. Brosnan 


Panel: Bruce Riggs 
Robert Davis 


Panel Discussion 
Charles J. Meyers 
Harold Talbott 
Harold R. Bixler 
Robert H. Hose 


John J. Barry 


Rex Reeder 
Damon Van Utt 


Dr. J. A. Swartout 


Robert W. Elsasser 
Joseph S. Murphy 


Verner S. Gaggin 


TITLE 
Coordinator of Forward 
Planning, Chrysler 

Corp., Detroit 


Consultant, General 
Electric 

President, N.Y., N.H. 
and Hartford Railroad 


Warner Bros. Company 


President, Hotpoint 
Company 

General Council, 
A. F. of L. 


Armour and Company 


Seyfarth, Shaw & 
Fairweather 

Managing Partner, 
McKinsey & Co., 
New York 


Professor, MIT 


Vice President, 
Southern Railway. 
Washington, D.C. 

Behr-Manning Div. 
Norton Co. 

General Aniline & Film 
Corp. 


Education Director, 
Arvin Industries, Inc. 

Area Director, Dale 
Carnegie Course 


Executive Vice President, 


S.A.M. 
Partner, Henry Dreyfuss 


Wage Administrator, 
Herron, Richard, and 
McCone, Inc. 


Executive Vice President, 
Marine National Bank 


Bruce Payne & Associates 


Deputy Director of Oak 
Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemical Co. 


Managing Consultant 


Vice President, AAA, 
New York 


General Manager, 


Better Business Bureau 


of Philadelphia 


PLACE 
Tutwiler Hotel 


Hotel Arlington 


DATE 


10 


Faculty Club, Sloan Bldg., M.I.T. 5 


Algonquin Club 
Furniture Club of America 
Furniture Club of America 


Hardings Presidential Grill 


Abbot Hall, Northwestern 
University 


Industrial Clearing Club 


Lake Shore Country Club 


Hotel Fort Hayes 


Engineering Society of Detroit 


Elks Club 


Hendrick Hudson Hotel 


DeWitt Clinton Hotel, 
Albany, New York 


Marott Hotel, Marble Ball Room 


President Hotel 
Holston Hills Country Club 


Hotel Brunswick 


E. S. M. Building 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Colonial House 


Whitney Blake Co. 
Roosevelt Hotel 
Hotel Jermyn 


Poor Richard Club 


Synthane Corp. 


3 
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First Place Performance Citation went 


HE 1955 Chapter Performance 

Awards to University Chapter mem- 
bers were presented by. Vice President 
of University Chapters Professor Harold 
Fischer of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege to the Faculty Advisors and Stu- 
dent Officers of the first three winning 
University Chapters upon the successful 
completion of the first year of Univer- 
sity Chapter competition under the Per- 
formance Award Plan. The awards 
were made at the luncheon session of 
the Society’s Fall Conference at the 
Hotel Statler in New York City on 
November 4. 

First place award was captured by 
Indiana University Chapter. second 
place went to the University of Con- 
necticut, and third place was won by 
Ohio University Chapter. Honorable 
Mention awards were earned by the 
University of Wisconsin, Rider College, 
Boston University, Clarkson Institute of 
Technology, U.C.L.A., Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. and Emory University 
Chapters. 

Congratulations are extended to all 
for a job very well done. These awards 
are granted in recognition of the Chap- 
ters’ achievements in advancing the art 
and science of management through 
their programs of educational activities. 
These awards will remain in their per- 
manent possession as a memento of a 
successful year and as an inspiration 
to carry on the good work in the future. 
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to Indiana University Chapter. 


The Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, the recognized national pro- 
fessional organization of management 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
1954 195° 
SOCIETY FOR ADV: 
OF GEN 


Second Place Award for University Chapter Performance went to the Unive 
of Connecticut Chapter. Left to right: Professor Harold Fischer, who made the 
presentation, Miss Laura Saeger, Faculty Advisor, and Student Officers Leonard 
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Ss. A. M. 
Performance 


“By Their Fruits 


in industry, commerce, government and 
education, and the pioneer in manage. 
ment philosophy, is dedicated to the 
advancement of the art and science of 
management. 

Through its University Chapters Pro. 
gram, the Society endeavors to further 
management education, make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the preparation of 
young men and women for careers in 
the business world, and render a service 
to industry. 

Sponsoring senior chapters and the 
national office assist the student groups 
in planning and organizing activities, in 
securing speakers and obtaining pub- 
lished material. Dinner meetings, semi- 
nars, lectures, conferences, research 
projects and plant visits provide a 
valuable supplement to the classroom. 


Seale, Glen Glennon, and Bradford Beadle. 
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University Chapter 
‘Award Winners 


* Goals of the S.A.M. University Chap- 
ter Program are: 


@ To bring executives in business and 
students of business closer together. 


@ To serve as a medium for the ex- 

change and dissemination of in- 

formation on the problems, poli- 

} cies, and techniques of industry 
and management. 


@To provide the opportunity for 

participation in the organizing, 
, planning, directing, and controlling 
of the activities of an organization 
dedicated to the advancement of 
management. 


Each student chapter is guided by a 
faculty advisor, and assisted by the 
sponsoring senior chapter through the 
student coordinator, while the Univer- 
sity Program as a whole is under the 
direction of the National Vice President 
of University Chapters, Professor Har- 
‘old Fischer of Franklin and Marshall 
)College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The University Chapter Advisory 
Committee was created in the summer 
sof 1955 to strengthen the program. Con- 
jsisting of business executives of senior 
chapters and professional advisors of 
student chapters, the committee brings 
together the best ideas of both and thus 
yenriches the program and service to 
yAmerican industry and to young men 
and women preparing for careers in 


= 


DYNAMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The changes that were presented to 


f and were approved by the Board of 


Directors at each of the last three Board 
meetings now have been incorporated 
in the direction and the operation of the 
University Program of S.A.M. The re- 
jsults so far this year have been most 
gratifying and seem to have justified 
‘completely the adjustments that were 
|made in the program. 

' Changes in the program during the 
{past year, the objectives, policies, basic 


Ye Shall Know Them’”’ 


philosophy, suggestions for organizing 
and operating a University Chapter, 
along with the revised Performance 
Award Plan for University Chapters, 
have been incorporated in a new Uni- 
versity Chapter Manual. 

Everything points to a great year 
for the University Chapter Program as 
evidenced by the response and the en- 
thusiasm with which the chapters are 
developing and putting into operation 
their comprehensive programs of edu- 
cational activities and new chapters are 
being organized on many campuses 
across the country. 


LATEST BOARD REPORT 


In his report tou the National Board 
of Directors on November 5, Professor 
Fischer expressed “sincere appreciation 
to the National Officers and Directors. 
as well as to the Senior Chapters offi- 
cers and members for their coopera- 
tion and assistance in expanding the 
Society's University Program and in 
helping to make it an even more dy- 


Ohio University received Third Place Performance Citation, presented by Pro- 
fessor Fischer. Left to right: Dr. E. T. Hellebrandt, Faculty Advisor, Professor 
Harold Fischer, and Student Officers Robert A. Link, Dick Main, Cecil Hannum, 
and Herbert L. Halberstadt. 


Vice President of University Chapters, 
Professor Harold Fischer, presented the 
First Place Award to Indiana University 
Chapter President Granville Whitaker. 
Left to right: Professor Fischer and 
Mr. Whitaker. 


namic force in American management 
education. 

“On the premise that scientific man- 
agement is a point of view, an attitude 
of mind, and a philosophy, and since 
the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement is the pioneer in management 
philosophy, the Society will more vig- 
orously pursue its University Chapter 
program on a_ streamlined business 
basis. Together we can go forward to 
a new and brighter era in the operation 
of our University Chapter program.” @ 
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ADVANCED MANAGEMENT PECEM 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT INDEX 


January - December 1955 


Ackoff, Dr. Russell L 


ae Production Scheduling: An Operations 


Authors 


Research Case Study Mar. 
Alderson, Wroe.......... Operations Research and Management 
Problems Apr. 
Anderson, Prof. E. H...... The Complex Problem of Organization Mar. 
Barnes, Wendell B......... Modern Business Management June 
Bright, James R........... Retooling for Materials Handling July 
Brown, Alvin............. Judging the Effectiveness of Organi- 
zation Jan. 
Brunauer, Walter E........ You Know—But Do They? Sept. 
Bryan, William W......... A Program for Motivating Salesmen Fab, 
Bryant, C. Willard........ Maximum Product Value at Minimum 
Cost July 
Cantoni, Louis J.......... Who Dares to Sit and Read? Nov. 
ee The Climate for Growth Sept. 
Carrom, PAN............. Financial Incentives: The Flywheel of 
Management Planning July 
Measurement of Management Oct. 
Claassen, F. F., et al...... Information Feedback to Manage nent 
and Employees Aug. 
Collins, Robert T..........Automation—Advances in Automatic 
Production May 
See Centralization Versus Decentralization June 
eee Break-Even Analysis and the Measure- 
ment of Capital Productivity Apr. 
Dodge, Joseph M......... Some Special Characteristics of Suc- 
cessful Management Apr. 
Dubreuil, Hyacinthe..... . Pioneer of Scientific Management... 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke Nov. 
Fehiman, Frank E.......... Personal Factors in Good Salesmanship July 
Foegen, Joseph H........Should You Tell Them Everything? Nov. 
Follett, Mary Parker... ... When Business Management Becomes 
a Profession July 
Fox, William M..........- ‘Improve Your Conference Leadership Dec. 
Gardner, Fred V.......... Where Will Tomorrow's Cost Savings 
Come From? June 
Gilland, Joseph G........ What Does the Foreman Actually Do? Jan. 
Goettelman, George M... Scientific Management Enters Civic 
Affairs Sept. 
Grady, James F.......... Executive Development in the Foreign 
Service Dec. 
Gray Il, Elisha........... Let's Put People in Our Balance Sheet Jan. 
Greenwalt, Crawford H.... The Management Profession Dec. 
Hariton, Theodore........ Executive Selection Apr. 
Jacobus, Gilbert C........ Are You Thinking About Management 
Development? Dec. 
Jacoby, Neil H........... How Public Economic Policies Affect 
Business Expenditures Mar 
Johnson, Dr. Ellis A... ... Place and Cost of Operations Research 
in Your Company Jan 


Accurate Inventory Measurement 

Administration of Operations Research 

Are We Asking the Foreman to Be 
Better Than His Supervisor 

Are You Thinking About Management 
Development? 

Automation—Advances in Automatic 
Production 

Automation Dictionary 

Bottlenecks in Human Relations Training 

Break-Even Analysis and the Measure- 
ment of Capital Productivity 

Business Leadership in the Decade 
Ahead 

Case Method in Supervisory Training 

Centralization Versus Decentralization 

Climate for Growth 

Complex Problem of Organization 

Creative Individual in Business 

Do Industrial Engineers Need Executive 
Development? 

Executive Development in the Foreign 
Service 

Executive Selection 

Figures and the Manager 
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Johnson, Rodney W....... Management Viewed by an Engineer Oct, 
Kelly, Thomas E........... Management Integration Throug! 
Methods and Standards Aug. 
Kircher, Paul............. Fundamentals of Management Oct. 
1. Case Method in Supervisory Training Feb, 
Lull, Paul E., et al........ What Communications Means to the 
Corporation President Mar, 
McFarland, Dalton E...... Bottlenecks in Human Relations Training Feb, 
MacRury, King........... Money as an Industrial Cure-A\! Nov, 
Magee, John F........... An Operations Research Program for 
a Retail Store Chain June 
Mandel, Benjamin J... .... Organizing to Use Statistics Feb, 
Muther, Richard.......... Managing the Plant Layout Function — Apr, 
Myers, Clarence J........ The Creative Individual in Business June 
Management Techniques in Vocational 
Rehabilitation Jan, 
Automation Dictionary July 
Pocect, J. .... he Administration of Operations 
Research Feb, 
Rathe, Alex W........... Management Control May 
Rauch, Philip............. Small Business and Scientific Manage- 
ment Apr. 
Reilley, Ewing W.......... Planning the Strategy of the Business Dee, 
Rosenfield, U............. Are We Asking the Foreman to Be 
Better than His Supervisor? Mar. 
Simpson, James Wright... Tomorrow's Manager Will Be a 
Generalist Jan, 
Smiddy, Harold F......... Do Industrial Engineers Need Executive 
Development? May 
Stromberg, Dr. Eleroy L... Let's Stop Wasting Brainpower Mar. 
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The Span of Control—Fact or Fable? Nov. 
Mathematical Programming as an Aid to 


Decision Making May 
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U. S. Dept. of Labor Survey How Will the Good Supervisor Deal 
with Youth? Feb. 
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VanDeMark, Robert L..... Accurate Inventory Measurement Oct. 
Weschler, Irving R., ef al.. A New Focus in Executive Training May 
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Thinking Oct. 
Wilcox, William S.........The Supervisor is the Practicing Per- 
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Titles 
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Financial Incentives: The Flywheel of 


Management Planning Phil Carroll July 
Fundamentals of Management Paul Kircher Oct. 
How Public Economic Policies Affect 

Business Expenditures Neil H. Jacoby Mar, 


How Will the Good Supervisor Deal 


with Youth U.S. Dept. of Labor 
Survey Feb. 
Improve Your Conference Leadership William M. Fox Dec. 


Information Feedback to Management 
and Employees 

The Job Ahead for Sales Management 

Judging the Effectiveness of Organi- 
zation Alvin Brown Jan. 
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Let's Stop Wasting Brainpower Dr. Eleroy L. Stromberg Ma. 


F. F. Claassen, e¢ al Aug. 
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Management Control Alex W. Rathe May || 
Management Integration Through 
Methods and Standards Thomas E. Kelly Aug. 


The Management Profession 
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Managing the Plant Layout Function Richard Muther Apr. 
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June |Place and Cost of Operations Research What Does the Foreman Actually Do? Joseph G. Gilland Jan. 
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Contributions of Survey Methods to Economics. . 
by George Katona, L. R. Klein, L. B. Lansing, ‘and 
J. N. Morgan 
Earning Opportunities For Older Workers.............2200e000: Dec. 
Edited by Wilma Donahue 
Electronic Data Processing in Industry: A Case Book of Man- 


published by American Management Association 
Electronics in Business—A descriptive reference guide.......... Aug. 
prepared and published by Controllership Foundation 


Emergency Disputes And National Policy...................... Dec. 
Edited by Irving Bernstein, Harold Enarson and R. W. Fleming 
Handbook of Industrial Engineering and Management.......... Dec. 
by W. Grant lreson, and Eugene L. Grant 

How to Build Profit Value in Your Sales Dollars................ July 
by John D. Corrigan 

How to Develop Your Thinking Ability...................2.06. Oct. 
by Kenneth S. Keyes, Jr. 


by John Perry 


Imagination—Undeveloped Resource Sept 
by Charles S. Whiting 
edited by Arthur Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, and 
Arthur M. Ross 


by William R. Spriegel, and Richard H. Lansburgh 
Labor Productivity in Society and American Industry............ July 
by Walter Galenson 
Management Aids for Small Business: 
edited by Edward L. Anthony 
Management Planning and Control—An Annotated Bibliography. 
prepared and published by Controllership Foundation 
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by Kermit O. Hanson 
Operations Research for Management................ .. Aug, 
by Joseph McClosky, and Florence Trefethen 
A Policy for Skilled Manpower: A Statement with Facts and + 
by The National Manpower Council and 
The Research Staff 
Profit Management and Control.......... Aug. 
by Fred V. Gardner 
The Quest for Effective Performance.................. Feb. 
by John D. Millet 
Ratios of Staff to Line Employees and Stages of Differentiation ) 
by Alton W. Baker f 
Selecting and Developing First-Line Supervisors...... July ly 
by George D. Halsey Ping 
by Jane Warters 
Theory of Collective Bargaining. . 
by W. H. Hutt, with preface by Ludwig \ von Mises & 
by Phil Carroll 4 
20th Century Capitalist Revolution, Aug. 
by Adolph A. Berle, Jr. : 
What Makes an Executive: Report of a Round Table on Executive 
published by Columbia University Press i 
Workmen's Compensation ; 
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by Rexford Hersey 
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Blueprint For A Plant Health Program— 
by W. E. Park 
Budget Navigation By Dead Reckoning— 
by A. Hartogensis 
Economic Forecasting—by Henry Bund 
. Executive Development Through Colleges And 
Universities—by Beach, Planty, and Van Ark 
Executives: Their Personality And Its Appraisal— 
by B. B. Gardner 
Foreman And Middle Management 
Foreman’s Union—How Soon? 
Human Factors In Industrial Design— 
by J. Dunlap 
Importance Of Being Important Together— 
by C. Wimpfheimer 
Incentive Compensation Develops Executives— 
by A. Patton 
1l. Industrial Use Of Personality Tests— 
12. Inventory Control—by R. Goldberger & E. Kessler... .. 
13. Keeping Up With Business Cycles— 
by G. H. Moore 
14. Keynote For Management-Industry Partnership— 
by T. Carroll 
15. Labor Trends—by C. Ching 
16. Make It Informative—by P. Beall 
17. Management Education 
18. Management-Union Future—by M. Semel 
19. Mirrors Extend Scope Of Camera— 
by C. A. Anderson 
20. New Emphasis In Cost Reduction— 
by A. MacCullough 
21. New Time Study Tool—by D. Jones 
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Advanced Management Reprints 


The following articles have appeared in past issues of ADVANCED MANAGEMENT, have been reprinted sepa- 
rately, and are now available in any quantity, at 25¢ per copy. 

Other articles printed in ADVANCED MANAGEMENT may be had in reprint form, but must be ordered in mini- 
mum lots of 50 if they are not listed below in the stock-on-hand inventory. 


No. of Copies 
22. Our Living Standards Can Go Up— 
by P. D. Foote 
23. Performance Budgeting In Government— 
_ by C. S. Hudson 
24. Personalities In Labor-Management Conflicts— 
by A. Imberman 
25. Problems Existing In ILO—by W. L. McGrath 
26. Procedures In Industry And Business— 
by M. Albery 
27. Product Research And Development— 
by R. Spillman 
28. Professional Societies—Tool For Executive De- 
velopment—by T. Linville  —~....... 
29. Program For Motivating Salesmen—by W. Bryan ...... 
30. Resistance To Change—by A. Zander Site 
31. Scientific Management Abroad—by H. Maynard ...... 
32. Special Report On Test Analysis Of Group Of 
Time Study Men—by C. Thomas 
33. Steps Toward Economic Understanding— 
by J. Burger 
34. Teaching Total Management Function Through 
Job Rotation—by H. V. Olsen 
35. Transition In Corporate Controls—by J. Juran 
36. Trend Of Business During Next Three Years— 
by G. MacKay 
37. Wartime Lessons In Wage Administration— 
by C. Balderston 
38. What Does The Foreman Actually Do?— 
by J. G. Gilland 
39. What Makes Successful And Unsuccessful Execu- 
tives?—by B. B. Gardner 
40. Do Industrial Engineers Need Executive Develop- 
ment ?—by H. F. Smiddy 
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PROFESSIONAL 


CLASSIFIED 


HOTEL ESSEX HOUSE 


1050 Broad Street at Lincoln Park 
Newark, N. J. 


Richard Ellis, General Manager 


Largest and Most Complete Catering, 
Banquet, Ballroom, and Meeting Facilities 
"Where the Northern New Jersey S.A.M. 
Chapter Meets" 


Home of THE “CAROUSEL” 


Newark's most beautiful Cocktail Lounge 
and Supper Club 


For inquiries and reservations 


Telephone Mltchell 2-4400 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


A Division of 
THE DR. ROY HERRMANN ORGANIZATION 


501 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-3077 


BRUCE PAYNE 


ANAGEMENT EONSULTANTS 


With This Issue 


The publication date of 
ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT will change from 
the 10th of each month to 
the Ist. 


Which Means 


You will 


receive your 


copy of the magazine a 


week to ten days earlier 


than in the past. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FACTORY MANAGER 


Factory Manager or similar 
position desired. Presently 
employed as Asst. Plant Mgr. 
of food plant. Experienced in 
Industrial Engineering, pur- 
chasing, labor relations, pro- 
duction. A.B., M.B.A. Mar- 
ried. Age 39. Resume on re- 
quest. Box 417-W. 


OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


INCORPORATED 
OR 
I 


P.O. Box 487 
Princeton, N. J. 


Training Seminars 
Research 
Publications 


Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


RATES: Classified insertions billed at $1.50 a 
line per issue for Positions Open, $1.00 for 
Positions Wanted. Lines average 30 characters. 
Boldface heading counts as two lines. There 
are 7 lines to an inch. Minimum insertion 
charge on five-line basis. Display ads at a 
minimum of I!/2 inches. Copy required not 
later than the 12th of month preceding publil- 
cation date. 


Answers to box number ads should be 
addressed to given box number, care of AD- 
74 Fifth Ave., New 


CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP 


STANDINGS AS OF 
November 1, 1955 


Northern N. J... 


Philadelphia 


Cincinnati .... 


Chicago . 


Cleveland .... 

Lancaster ..... 
Pittsburgh .... 


Washington 


San Francisco .. 
Milwaukee ..... 
Dallas ....... 
Los Angeles.... 
Worcester .... 


Indianapolis 


Western N.C... 
Raritan Valley . . 


Montreal 


New Haven.... 


Greensboro . 
Baltimore 


Hudson Valley. 


Binghamton 


Kansas City.... 
Dayton ....... 


Richmond 
Portland . 


Stamford . 
Louisville ..... 


Georgia ...... 


Bridgeport 


Wilmington .... 
Puerto Rico.... 


Providence 
Sacramento 


Columbus .... 
Knoxville ..... 
Trenton-Del. Val. 
Alabama ..... 
Reading ...... 
Central Penn... 
Calumet ..... 
Hartford ..... 


Clearing ..... 


Charlotte 


Western Mass... 


Greenville 


Central N.Y. 


Twin City..... 
Fox Valley .... 
New Orleans... 
Athens ........ 
Madison ..... 
Nashville ..... 
North. Penn..... 


Non-Chapter 


Non-Resident... 


Are You Eligible For 
SAM Membership? 


If you are in the management 
profession—directly or indirect- 
ly — you may be eligible for a 
membership grade in the So- 
ciety for Advancement of Man- 
agement. 


What Does SAM 
Give You? 


e Personal contact, through 
seminars and_ conferences, 
with top management execu- 
tives. In this way you benefit 
by the active exchange of 
ideas and solutions to manage- 
ment problems that have been 
worked out and used by ex- 
perts in various fields. 

© Access to the many research 
publications published by the 
Society. 

e The monthly issue of the mag- 
azine ADVANCED 
AGEMENT, which brings you 
articles and news from the 
most forward-thinking man- 
agement experts in business 
and in education. 


How Do You 
Join SAM? 


For detailed information con- 
cerning the benefits of a SAM 
membership, and the list of 
qualifications required, write to 
National Office, Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management, 74 


Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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P | © A sampling of cases illustrating the wide applicability of Operations Research 
NEW YORK CITY © A complete case showing how the Operations Research process works 
= © A look into the future of Operations Research 
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AN OVERVIEW OF OPERATIONS RESEARCH Conference Summary and f 
Chairman: Harold F. Smiddy, Vice President and A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 
Head of Management Consultation Services OF OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
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“aa <= Harold F. Smiddy, Vice Presi 
dent, General Electric Company 
METHODS AND APPLICATIONS OF 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
Joint Presentation By: 4 
Dr. Russell L. Ackoff, Director, and 
Dr. E. Leonard Arnoff, Asst. Director, 
Operations Research Group 
Engineering Administration Dept. 
Case Institute of Technology. 
A SPECIFIC OPERATIONS RESEARCH STUDY 
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